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THE LESSON OF THE PAST. 
Eben E. Rexford. 
“Oh, to forget the past,” he said, 
Whose life was full of misspent hours, — 
“It we could hide it with the dead 
Who sleep beneath the grass and flowers !”’ 


“Forget |’ cried she whose heart war brave 
To face the work life gave to do, — 

“If you could hide in one low grave 
The dead days that so trouble you, 


“Then days to come would squandered be. 
Look back with serious, thoughtful eyes, 
O friend of mine, and what you see 
May help to make you strong and wise. 
“ Learn from the lesson of the past — 
The time wherein no good was done, — 
That days God gives us fly so fast — 
So soon the race of life is run! 
“ Let thoughts of what remains undone 
Rouse up your heart to work today, 
And courage, born of victories won, 
Will baffle lions in the way. 
“ Be diligent today, and so 
Atone for sloth in days gone by, 
And coax the flowers of peace to grow 
Between the dead past and the sky.” 


Shjocton, Wis. Notaihsa oe: eet rowers 
cA 


The Outlook. 


Gen. Anthony Wayne, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion and the hero of Stony Point on the 
Hudson, was born at Easttown, Chester 
County, Pa. Jan. 1, 1745, and died at 
Presque Isle (now Erie), Pa., Dec. 15, 1796. 
In August, 1794, he led an army of 1,000 
men down the Maumee, in the Northwest 
Territory, and defeated the Indians. The 
victory has just been celebrated at Defi- 
ance,O. The exercises lasted three days, 
thirty thousand people, among whom were 
Gov. M’Kinley and other celebrities, were 
present. 














Though 70 years of age and without oratorical 
or controversial qualifications, ex-Vice- 
President Morton seems to be regarded by 
the Republican leaders as their most avail- 
able candidate for Governor of the Empire 


State. He is fortunate in ha’ an unex- 
ceptional record and thirty ons. 





Francis H. Underweod, a literary man of Boston, 
well known by magazine articles and books, 
was born in Enfield, Mass., Jan. 12, 1825, 
and died at Leith, Scotland, where he was 
American Consul, Aug. 7, 1894. For seven- 
teen years he served on the Boston School 
Board and in 1878 delivered a course of lect- 
Wes on literature before the Peabody In- 
stitute in Baltimore. 

The death penalty will be retained in the New York 
Constitution now in course of construction 
by the convention. The report of the com- 

in favor ot the retention was accept- 
od by the convention by a vote of 85 to 55. 





The phrase ‘ Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute”. has been supposed to have 
originated.in the struggle against the Bar- 
bary States. The Boston Transcript finds 
the phrase was first used by Charles Cotes- 
Worth Pinckney, our minister to France. 

agent of the Directory intimated that, 

We would have peace, we must pay for it; 

Which the American minister gave in re- 
the above famous phrase,which was aft- 
adopted inthe war against Bar- 

- Pinckney used the word “ cent” and 


The desire to utilize the vacation months in the in- 
terest of knowledge, seen in the Chautauqua 
and other summer gatherings, has received 
fresh emphasis, this summer, by the pil- 
grimage of members of the Philadelphia 
Historical Society. Instead of shutting 
themselves up in one place, thé Historical 
Pilgrims adopted the more sensible course 
of visiting in company the principal histor- 
ical shrines found in New England, New 
York and New Jersey. 

The Frelinghuysens have long been distinguished 
in New Jersey. Frederick T. Frelinghuy- 
sen, Attorney-General of the State, United 
States Senator and Secretary of State under 
President Arthur, was born in Mill. 
stone, N. J., Aug. 4, 1817, and died in New- 
ark, N. J., May 20, 1885. At the unveiling of 
the statue erected in his honor in Military 
Park, the oration was delivered by his 
friend, Ambassador Runyan, 

On August 8, Sicily was conyulsed by the shocks 
of an earthquake, The centre of disturb- 
ance was in the province of Oatania. The 
towns of Fieri, Aci, and Pisano were totally 
destroyed, and great damage was done in 
Zerbati, Pennisi, and Zaffarana. Forty 
persons were killed and scores severely in- 
jured, while hundreds of the villagers, 
abandoning everything, fled to the open 
country for safety. 


The Thirty Anarchists. 

The assassination of the French President 
has made the path of every anarchist more 
difficult than it would otherwise have been. 
The nefarious deed has roused the ven- 
geance of the nations against the entire or- 


The civilized world will not 
ee 
whoever to employ it must ex- 


pect the heavy hand of every government. 
The danger was that under the existing ex- 
citement the civil authorities, especially in 
France, where the great crime was commit- 
ted, would condemn suspected persons on 
insufficient evidence. The law in France 
had made it easy to convict. Thirty per- 
sons suspected of anarchistic connections 
had been on trial in Paris for some weeks, 
but the jury on Saturday brought in a ver- 
dict of not guilty. The verdict is satisfacto- 
ty as showing that the French courts are 
swayed by no fanaticism on the subject, but 
are prepared to decide in accordance with 
evidence in spite of their great provoca- 
tions. 





Situation at Bluefields. 


The disturbed condition on the Mosquito 
coast remains, though the fighting is prob- 
ably atanend. The difficulty between the 
Nicaraguans on the one side and the Mos- 
quito Indians and Negroes on the other has 
been settled. Capt. Sumner, of the navy, 
in a brief dispatch, says he has landed a 
force from the two American ships in port 
and a similar force has been landed from a 
British war vessel which will be maintained 
on shore until the unsettled condition dis- 
appears. Though the waters are yet 
troubled, the captain does not expect any 
renewal of the storm. The Nicaraguans 
have concentrated a considerable force at 
Bluefields and will no doubt be able to con- 
tinue masters of the situation in spite of 
any resistance made by Chief Olarence and 
his bands. Oapt. Sumner thinks both the 
“Marblehead ” and the “Columbia” will 
be relieved from duty on the Mosquito 
coast in the course of eight or ten days. 





Famine in Labrador. 


Labrador is at the best an inhospitable 
region. The winter is long and severe, the 
summer very brief, while the soil is hard 
and unproductive. The Eskimos depend on 
game without making any attempt at agri- 
culture. When the game is abundant they 
fare very well, but when for any reason the 
supply is cut short, they are reduced to the 
verge of starvation. In the interior, exten- 
sive forest fires have swept over the coun- 
try, destroying or driving away the game of 





Rot“ penny ” as we usually have it. 








they so largely depend for food supply. 
Montagnais families, recently returned to 
Mingan, which they had left a year ago, re- 
port that a large number of the Indians in 
that locality died of starvation the past win- 
ter and the tribe is likely to become extinct. 
The Hudson Bay Company have usually ad- 
vanced to them the supplies needed, and 
taken their compensation from the results 
of the hunt, but the small amount of furs 
secured the past year leaves the Indians so 
impoverished that they are likely to exper- 
ience great suffering the coming winter. 


The Crop Report. 

The government crop report just rendered 
is in some respects less favorable than that 
of a month ago. The corn crop, which has 
for many years been highly productive, 
comes near to being a failure. Oorn will 
endure great heat but demands moisture; 
the dryness accompanying the continued 
heat has prevented the setting of the ears. 
The general condition of the crop, which 
was rated a month ago at 95, is now placed 
at 69.1. Towa, a leading corn producing 
State, is rated at 45; while Nebraska, usually 
rising near the head, descends in the scale 
to 33, and South Dakota to 29. The reports 
of the government agents may have been a 
little extreme, as they saw the drought in the 
height of its severity; private correspond- 
ents, indeed,'make more favorable reporte in 
some sections; but after all allowances, it 
must be conceded that the damage to the 
cern crop is irreparable. The shortage will 
hold the price of corn at an unusually high 
figure. From the same report it appears 
that the spring wheat crop yielded a less 
abundant harvest than usual. 


‘has anew postal facility. 
In taking the mails to the suburbs, the 
steam railroad and the mail wagon has 
been used. Postmaster Sullivan suggested 
the use of the trolley car and the suggestion 
was approved in Washington. Two new 
cars have been constructed for the Brook- 
lyn service and were put on the track last 
week. In construction, they are like the 
closed street car, twenty-eight feet long, 
painted white with red trimmings and ar- 
ranged inside with two apartments and con- 
viences for assorting the mail, Hitherto 
the mails have been distributed at the of- 
fice; but, with these new cars, the distribu- 
tion can be made on the way. One clerk 
accompanies each car and it is his duty to 
distribute the matter into pigeon holes and 
after the car has started to drop the mail 
into the bags for the different stations. On 
returning, the mails received are again ar- 
ranged in bags ready to be transported into 
the country. The mail car is thus a patch 
of the city post- office, moving about the city 
without any interruption to the work with- 
in. It is as though the post-office iteelf 
were put on wheels. 


War in the Eastern Seas. 

Korea continues to be the chief point of 
public interest in the Old World. The war be- 
tween Japan and Ohina is being prosecuted 
with increasing vigor. The open declara- 
tion of war by Japan served to intensify the 
zeal and activity of China and to hasten the 
sending forward of troops to the Korean 
peninsula. Japan hasa certain advantage 
in her state of preparation and early en- 
trance into the field,especially in being able 
to hold the chief city and port as well as to 
retain the person of the King. The effort of 
Russia and England to pacificate the bellig- 
erente has come to nothing. It was prob- 
ably at first intended to be a blind or to 
open the way for the two nations on the 
field of struggle. Russia wants a seaport in 
the East and she will have it at the very 
earliest moment possible; England wants to 
maintain her trade relations intact in the 
East, and especially to keep firm hold of the 
trade ports in China and Korea. England 
is jealous of Japan. Japan, the most ad- 
vanced nation in the East, rivals the British 
in the trade in the Eastern seas, and for 
that reason her movements are watched 





ali kinds, especially the caribou on which 


with jealousy by England. The armies are 





in movement for greater action ere long, 
and from all present indications the out- 
come must be a bloody struggle. The feel- 
ing on either side can be allayed only after 
a great fight. The fact that the war is 
really based on an old prejudice will only 
serve to give it intensity; for there is noth- 
ing man is so ready to contend for as his 
prejudices. 


Tariff Agreement. 

The tariff reformers are not yet out of 
the woods, but they made, on Monday, an 
important change of base which breaks the 
dead-lock between the two houses of Con- 
gress. In conference the House majority 
agreed to recede and pt the Senat 
amendments, This will bring the matter 
again before the Senate and allow a clear 
right of way to Mr. Gorman and his allies. 
This, of course may not secure the final 
passage of the measure, From the Senate, 
the bill will go to the President, who must 
either veto it or make a fearful back down 
in his tariff reform pretensions. Some are 
quite confident he will refuse his signature 
to a measure which has been so widely 
modified by the Senate, while others are 
equally sure he will accept a part rather 
than nothing. We shall soon have his de- 
cision. 





Hawaiian Recognition. 

The Republic of Hawaii seeks at length to 
be recognized by the United States, but In a 
queer way. After the President found the 
country was against him on the question of 
annexation, he handed the whole matter 
over to Congress to do with it what the 
members should please. Mr, Boutelle, of 
Maine, offered in the House, on the 20th of 
July, a series of resolutionsembodying the 
recognition of the new Republic and asked 
immediate action on them, The Speaker 
ruled that the resolutions were not privileged 
and they went to the committee on foreign 
relations. Meantime, the American min- 
ister at the Sandwich Islands recognized 
the new government, subject to the approval 
of the President, and in due time the Presi- 
ident and his Secretary of State recognized 
the action of the minister. Thus the Ha- 
walian Republic secured recognition in a 
roundabout way. The re-appearance of the 
matter in the House created a breeze occa- 
sioned by the sparring of Mr. Boutelle and 
the opposition. It was at least a curious 
way of securing recognition for a new 
government, 

The Public Schools in Manitoba. 

In Manitoba there has been a long strug- 
gle on the public school question. The 
Catholics insisted on the support of the 
parochial as well as the public schools by 
the public money. When outvoted by the 
Protestants, they appealed to the Domin- 
ion Government to reinstate the Catholic 
schools; but the Dominion Government 
was slow to move in a matter so unpopular 
with all save members of the Roman 
Ohurch. The delay seems to have been ac- 
cepted by the Catholic leaders as a practical 
decision against them. They then resorted 
to a new contrivance to evade the spirit of 
the law, by offering to place all the Catholic 
schools in Winnipeg under the Manitoba 
law and under the control of the Manitoba 
school board, provided the board would 
choose a sub-committee of Roman Oath- 
olics to whom the entire charge of the pa- 
rochial schools should be given. The board 
sternly refused to make any compromise, 
The Catholics must accept the advantages 


of the public school system on precisely the 
same conditions as other citizens; if unable 
to occupy a common platform, they must 
be left, like other dissidents, to Bae oom 
their own schools. Foiled in this 0: 
they at once notified the Winnipeg schoo 
board that their schools would be closed 
and their children sent to the public schools, 
which would involve the expense of erect- 
ing new school-houses. The Winnipeg au- 
thorities were not alarmed at the result, 
but at once determined to supply the need- 
ed . This seems to have settled 
the question in Manitoba. The Oatholics 
must patronize the public schools or main- 
tain, at their own expense, schools of their 
own. 
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Our Contributors. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


Rev. Benjamin Cgpeland. 
Almighity Sovereign of the sea, 
Make known Thy matchless majesty; 
Rebuke the raging of the deep, 
And bid its surging billows sleep! 








Great God, regard Thy servants’ prayer, 
And grant us still Thy gracious care; 
Spare us, O Lord, our lives prolong, 
And turn our sorrow in‘o song ! 


Out of the depths we cry to Thee; 
Oh, let us Thy salvation see; 

Thy tender pity may we prove. 
Thy changeless, everlasting love! 


Through gloom and tempest guide our way; 

The sea is Thine — it owns Thy sway; 

The winds and waves obey Thy will, 

Hushed when they hear Thy “ Peace, be 
etill!” 


On Thee alone our hope is stayed; 
Oh, be Thou our unfailing aid, 
Till, in the haven of Thy breast, 
We share Thy saints’ eternal rest ! 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








SANCTIFICATION — CURRENT VIEWS 
AND THE. RIGHT VIEW. 


I. 
Bishop 8. M. Merrill. 


T might appear from your Prospectus, 
which announces an article from my 
pen on the subject of sanctification, that I 
have some particular views which differ 
from those current in our church, This im- 
pression, if it exist, is not correct, if my 
mind is clear in relation to what the church 
teaches and what seems to me to be the 
truth. There is certainly no intention on 
my part to be singular, or to advance any- 
thing that does not accord completely with 
our known and established standards of 
doctrine. My persuasion is firm that our 
denominational founders hit upon and 
clearly grasped the scope and spirit of the 
Gospel with reference to the experiences 
and privileges of believers in the emergence 
from sin into the life of righteousness. It 
is regretably true that the church has not 
been always well represented as to the ap- 
proved teachings of her pulpite, so that 
honest inquirers have had trouble in dis- 
tinguishing between the true and the un- 
true, because of the bold and broad as- 
sertions of some who have assumed to speak 
in her name in a way that mystified and 
confused their hearers. 

Instead of advancing a theory of sanctifi- 
cation, to me it seems well to avoid theoriz- 
ing as far as possible, and to confine atten- 
tion to the facts of the Gospel and to the es- 
sential nature of the work of grace which is 
designated by this term and by kindred and 
correlative terms. In a highly important 
sense, the work of salvation is a unit — that 
is, it is one work, resultant from a variety 
of agencies, it may be, but nevertheless a 
concrete experience which begins, pro- 
gresses, and matures or culminates in the 
renewal of the soul in the image of God. 
This great deliverance may be called con- 
version, sanctification, or salvation, as the 
desire may be to emphasize one particular 
feature of it, or to give general expression 
to the work as a whole. 

If I understand the current thought on 
the subject, the differences of opinion that 
arise and the discussions relate almost en- 
tirely to the analysis of this great work, to 
the separation of it into different parts or 
elements, or to the description of those 
parts in their isolation and relation to one 
another and to the whole. Theories find 
their purpose and aim in this work of differ- 
entiation. So long as attention is confined 
to the work of salvation as a whole, or to 
its results in lifting the believer into a new 
life and new relations to God, there is little 
room for differences of opinion or for dispu- 
tation about modes or processes; for in act- 
ual experience the work is so unique, so 
complete in its results, so perfectly adapted 
to the needs and longings of the soul, and 
so manifestly the work of God’s infinite 
wisdom and love, that it is gladly accepted 
as the divine healing, as one who has been 
sick rejoices in restored health without wait- 
ing to comprehend the agencies or functions 
employed in his recovery. 

There is, however, a possible analysis of 
this work which may be edifying, and which, 
when rightly made, will aid in the elucida- 
tion of the subject, and in understanding 
the terms employed in the Scriptures with 
reference to it. There are different ele- 
mente or aspects of personal salvation from 
sin which must be considered if a compre- 
hensive and discriminating view is to be 
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taken, and such a view is unquéstionably | 


The legal side of this work comes first in 


order, and deserves more thought than it 
usually receives. The whole office of Ohri 
had primary relation to it. 
from the curse of the law was His.g 
work, and underlies all experiences all 
gracious privilegés. To this side or depart- 


ment belong all those terms which speak of |’ 


sin or of salvation as related to the law of 
God or as affected by it. Sin, transgression, 
condemnation; pardon, forgiveness, justifi- 
cation — these are forensic terms, drawing 
their meaning from the law, and from the 
divine dealing with men under the law, or 
as related toit. The expiation of human 
guilt by the sacrifice of Christ was the first 
legal transaction. That was the atonement. 
The making over to the individual sinner of 
the merit of that sacrifice is the first legal 
transaction with the penitent who seeks 
salvation. This is justification in the sense 
of pardon or forgiveness. It is a compre- 
hensive blessing, carrying with it the legal 
right to every element of the concrete sal- 
vation, and securing the reversal of the sen- 
tence of condemnation, the new birth of the 
soul into the life of God, the washing away 
of the legal and moral pollution contracted 
in actual sin, and therefore the gracious 
adoption into the family of God. It must 
be, therefore, that the justified state implies 
these concomitants, and means that every 
justified soul is regenerated by the Holy 
Spirit, and sanctified through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant. 

This view of the conversion of a sinner 
indicates the tremendous significance of the 
wonderful achievement. It also brings to 
the believer the possibility of a just ap- 
preciation of his present inheritance in 
Christ and of the richness of the grace 
which has abounded unto him through the 
faith that brings pardon and peace and sal- 
vation. When the Spirit attests the filial 
relation attained, it also assures him of the 
fullness of love in Christ to be unfolded in 
the developing graces and experiences to 
be wrought out in daily duties, self-denials 
and consecrations, till the germinal life im- 
planted expands into the matured fruitage 
promised in the gift of the Comforter. 

The life-side of this work has now 
been indicated. The sinner is dead, spirit- 
ually. In the generic salvation he ‘‘ passes 
from death unto life.” When guilt is can- 
celed and the condemnation removed, the 
quickening Spirit imparts new life. This is 
the new birth, regeneration. It is not iden- 
tical with pardon, but accompaniesit. God’s 
children are never dead. ‘‘The dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and they 
that hear shall live.” They are made alive 
in Ohrist; they are risen with Ohrist. 
Ohrist lives in them. ‘“‘He that hath the 
Son hath life.” To be born is to begin to 
live; to be born again is to begin to live a 
new life, Every one born of God has the 
life of God within him. This is the vital 
fact in salvation. A dead soul cannot be a 
child of God. 

There is still another element in this work. 
The sinner is condemned and must be justi- 
fled; he is dead and must be made alive; 
and he is also morally filthy or polluted, 
and must be cleansed or washed. This last 
is sanctification. The word means this. It 
describes the process or act of cleansing. 
Every sinner is cleansed when he is saved— 
converted. He is justified, regenerated, 
sanctified. Salvation includes these three 
processes. As God has no dead children — 
none not made alive in Christ —so He never 
owns an unsanctified child. Paul in Corin- 
thians, speaking to and of “babes in 
Christ,” declares them sanctified in Christ. 
They are sanctified as surely as they are 
children of God. Wesley taught exactly 
this; Mr. Fletcher, Adam Olarke, Watson, 
Benson, and all the old Methodist divines 
taught it. It can scarcely be called a theory, 
itis a fact — an essential, Scriptural, Meth- 
odistic fact and doctrine. 

From the beginning it has been held that 
all believers are sanctified at conversion; 
and along with this the church has consist- 
ently taught a distinction between sanctifi- 
cation and “entire sanctification,” using 
the qualifying word to distinguish the sub- 
sequent and completer work which follows 
conversion, sometimes at a much later date 
and in connection with a wonderful spiritual 
uplift. Most of the speculation, theorizing, 
disputings, and distractions that afflict the 
church in connection with sanctification 
occur with reference to this last phase of 
the subject. It is the doctrine of complete 
holiness, and bears important relation to 
the evangelical doctrine of Christian per- 
fection. Indeed, not a few well-meaning 
people confound the two and speak of them 
as identical, and use the terms describing 
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‘them as interchangesble. Hence foliow 


fanaticism. 4* 


The first thing necessary, in view of prev- 
alent errors, is to distinguish between sanc- 
tification and growth. Sanctification is a 
work, a process,a@ divine dleansing. It is 


the work of God, wrought by the Holy 


Spirit, in answer to faith, and therefore a 
present privilege. It occurs at conversion, 
but is neither completed nor discontinued 
at that time. It is a continuous process, 
“cleansing and keeping’ the soul clean 
through ite daily liabilities to contract de- 
filement by contact with external life and 
through the motions of the flesh or the lin- 
gering forces of the carnality within. It is 
instantaneous in ite first manifestation in 
conversion; it is progressive in its contin- 
uous processes after conversion; and it may 
be instantaneous in ite completed work 
when the “old man” expires and the cul- 
mination is reached, authorizing the strong 
auxiliary “wholly” or “entire.” As it 
always means cleansing, it never means 
growth. Growth is a function or process of 
life. Oleansing does not grow; life always 
grows, and growth is the unfolding, the ex- 
pansion, the manifestation, the outreaching 
and development of life. Growth, there- 
fore, pertains to the life element, and not to 
the purifying element in the goneric salva- 
tion. Sanctification aims at purity, tends 
to purity, results in purity — holiness. 
Growth, the unfolding of life, aims at ma- 
turity, tends to maturity, results or culmi- 
nates in maturity — perfection. These are 
not identical nor necessarily coetaneous. 
Purity is not maturity; but purity is neces- 
sary to maturity, although maturity is not 
necessary to purity. Purity may precede 
maturity, but maturity cannot precede 
purity. Holiness and purity are the same, 
the result of sanctification, the outcome not 
of the growth, however that may accompany 
the process, but the outcome of the cleans- 
ing. Maturity is the outcome not of the 
cleansing, but of the growth. 

Books have been written on purity and 
maturity, showing the broad distinction be- 
tween them. Dr. Wood, of the National 
Holiness Association, has produced a good 
one. Dr. McDonald endorses it, and in his 
books writes in the same strain. Dr. 
Lowry ably maintains the same ground; 
Dr. Inskip preached vigorously on this dis- 
tinction, and Dr. Steele follows with un- 
faltering step. Men who never attained 
the doctorate in divinity, but grappled the 
problems of divine truth with equal skill, 
did the same thing before these Doctors 
entered the arena. Among these were John 
Wesley, John Fletcher and Richard Watson. 
These all distinguished between purity and 
maturity, and not one of them confounded 
sanctification with growth in grace. Yet as 
God purifies the heart by faith,men may 
and do grow into a deeper and stronger and 
broader spiritual life —the life of faith in 
the Son of God. Hence these different ele- 
ments in the generic, concrete, Christian 
salvation are never antagonistic nor in 
competition, but complementary and har- 
monious. 

Some of the Doctors whose activity in 
this discussion has been marked, have gone 
astray in failing to make distinctions where 
they should be made. As above, they make 
the broad distinction that ought to be made 
between purity and maturity, and they do 
it well. They prove beyond all question 
that purity and maturity are widely differ- 
ent in nature, process, and result; that one 
is the result of cleansing, and the other the 
subsequent outcome of growth, and of the 
development of the graces of the Christian 
life; and then, by an egregious failure or 
blunder, they involve the whole subject in 
confusion, mislead inquirers, belittle the ho- 
liest and grandest attainment possible in this 
life, and throw wide open the door for decep- 
tion, fanaticism, and all manner of extrava- 
gance and evil. They do it by distinguishing 
rightly between purity and maturity, and 
not making any distinction between purity 
and perfection, They treat these last two 
asone. They use the terms as interchange- 
able, and apply the same Scriptures to the 
one and the other indifferently. The result 
is that their followers insist on purity, dwell 
on the power of the cleansing blood, urge 
all to seek heart purity at once, disparage 
the process of growth, indirectly if not 
directly, and call upon all whose emotions 
lead them to believe their hearts are pure 
to avow their attainment and call it Chris- 
tian perfection. They are not mature — 
they do not profess to be; they are quite 
immature, young men and young women, 
pure-minded, susceptible, teachable, ‘‘ babes 
in Christ; ” yet they have professed Chris- 
tian perfection. There are such all through 
the churches; they do well for a season, 
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then discover that they are not mature, not 
perfect, and feel that they have been de- 
-eeived into making such @ profession, anq 
yield to the temptation that their whole ex. 
perience was a deception, lose heart and lose 
faith, fall into apostasy amd are lost. Saq 
and dark as is this picture, it is not over. 
drawn. 

The older divines and the broader anq 
clearer view — the real Methodistic view — 
escape this fearful and ruinous perversion 
of precious truth by distinguishing between 
purity and perfection, as between purity 
and maturity. The fathers defined perfec. 
tion to be maturity. In their thought one 
was the other. They were identical; and 
even the modern doctorsdo not make forma] 
distinction betwen maturity and perfection; 
they cannot. Yet common sense affirms 
that if there is such wide difference between 
purity and maturity, and if there is no 
difference between maturity and perfection, 
then there ought to be some distinction be- 
tween purity and perfection. This is a 
crucial point. Not even Mr. Wesley always 
gave it full significance. Many excellent 
writers have been slightly lame just here; 
but this is no reason for present indifference, 
or for perpetuating an error which is seen 
in modern usage to be working disaster. 
The doctrine of heart-purity through aano · 
tification, leading onward to the maturity of 


eventuating in the perfection of Ohristian 
character which is the privilege of estab- 
lished believers, is too precious to be 
dragged down into the dust and straw of 
confused emotionalism, as is done when the 
necessary distinctions are not made. Ina 
loose and general way UOhristian purity 
stands in Methodistic thought for Christian 
perfection, while in accurate conception 
and Scriptural usage it is only preparatory 
thereto, and a condition precedent to the 
grand and blessed attainment. 

Possibly this article, in reaching beyond 
its caption to take in the subject of Chris- 
tian perfection, goes to a length not in- 
tended by the editor in requesting the dis- 
cussion of sanctification, but to the writer's 
mind the conditions seemed to require what 
is here said; and if this enlargement of the 
theme shall lead to larger and better 
thoughts of the great truth, and to an exal- 
tation of the common conception of the be- 
liever’s high calling in Christ, the end in 
view will be accomplished, There is noth- 
ing so great in the realm of spiritual gifts to 
men as the perfection of the human soul in 
love to God and love to man —a perfection 
which means completeness, maturity, ripe- 
ness, impossible of attainment except 
through sanctification of the Spirit unto 
purity of heart. 


57 Washington St., Chicago. 








BISHOP VINCENT ON THEOLOGICAL 
TRAINING. 


ISHOP VINCENT, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is not only one of 
the wisest and most aggressive workers in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, but is also 
one of the ablest and truest spiritual leaders 
in our land. In a recent Conference at which 
he was present the question of the theolog- 
ical training for ministers came up for dis- 
cussion, The inquiry was pressed as to 
whether those being prepared for the minis- 
try should be kept away from teaching not 
generally accepted as orthodox. In reply 
Bishop Vincent, in unqualified terms, de- 
clared that if he had the management of 
the theological seminaries he would invite 
to deliver addresses before the students 
those who represented forms of thought 
generally supposed to be hostile to the train- 
ing the young men were receiving. For in- 
stance, he said that he would invite such 
men as Bishop Keane to speak concerning 
the faith and mission of the Roman Oath- 
olics, Edward Everett Hale for the Uni- 
tarians, and others equally prominent to 
speak for other denominations and phases 
of faith. The point the Bishop emp 
was that students for the ministry ought to 
learn at first hand of the views of those 
with whom they may be in conflict oF 
rivalry. Bishop Vincent is right. If the 
teaching of various sects is not to be mis- 
represented, they must have as their spokes 
men those of their own number; it 
young men are not to suffer many and bitter 
surprises, they must be honestly and with 
perfect fairness taught concerning the views 
of those supposed to be opposed to them. 
Such a system of instruction would show 
that many are friends who were sup 
o be enemies, and would prevent the terri- 
ble surprises which often come later in life. 
— The Outlook. 





faith, love, and all the graces of the Spirit,” 
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MEN WHOM I HAVE HEARD 
In Congress, On the Platform, in the Pulpit. 
IV. 


Rev. Mark Trafton, D. D. 


HE event that marked the century, and 
brought to the front some of the 
ablest speakers of the day, was the 
Great Antislavery Upheaval. 
The orator, like the poet, is nascitur, non 
All the elements of true oratory are 
and must be inherent, and wait only the 
circumstances and surroundings to bring 
them into play. 

The fires of the great conflict had been 
smoldering for nearly two and a half 
centuries. The black man stolen from 
Africa to gratify the cupidity of the white, 
and the sturdy Pilgrims fleeing from the 
oppression of a bigoted and backslidden 
church, landed at the same period upon 
these bleak shores. While the remem- 
bered ‘“‘ Mayflower,” with her precious seed 
for which ‘*God had sifted three nations,” 
was slowly working her way across the 
stormy Atlantic, a Dutch ship with her hold 
crowded with slaves suffering the horrors 
of the ‘‘middle passage’’ was laying her 
course for the New World and a market. 
Both reached the land about the same time. 
The ‘‘ Mayflower” anchored in Plymouth 
Bay, and the slaver dropped her anchor in 
James River opposite the little village of 
Jamestown, settled in 1608. They were a 
shiftless, lazy set, these fathers of Virgin- 
ia’s famous F. F. Vs — too indolent to work, 
too proud to beg. “For God’s sake send 
out some persons who are not too proud or 
lazy to work,’’ wrote Capt. John Smith to 
the Company at home. At this period com- 
menced the great conflict between slavery 
and freedom — slave labor and free labor. 
Memorable epoch — 1620-1865! 

In 1829 there was a young man in the city 
of Baltimore who had charge of a small 
paper owned and published by a Quaker 
gentleman by the name of Lundy, called the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation. His 
name was 

William Lioyd Garrison, 


and he superintended the printing, type- 
setting and press-work, Mr. Lundy at- 
tended to the selection of matter and the 
editorials. His mild, smooth words stirred 
none and angered none. But now this 
young Samson’s hair began to grow and 
stand up, and his spirit was stirred when he 
saw a Boston shipmaster take on board 
seventy slaves in Baltimore for a Southern 
market, the excess of human chattels need- 
ed in Maryland. He must write or die. 
Mr. Lundy finally said: ‘‘ Thee may write, 
putting your initials to your articles.” 
Then he laid the lash on the back of that 
renegade son of New England, was sued for 
libel, and mulcted in the sum of fifty dol- 
lars and costs which he could not raise, and 
went to jail. There he lay for seven weeks, 
when Louis Tappan, of New York, paid the 
fine and costs and Garrison was free. And 
now he burst forth asan orator. It was in 
him, and it came out in burning words of 
terrible denunciation of slavery and slave- 
holders. “I will not apologize. I will not 
retreat one inch. I will be heard; ” and 
heard he was! 

80 the battle opened. The few heroes 
threw off their coats, rolled up their sleeves, 
and stood by their guns. The so-called 
“mad fanaticism ’’ spread; the air was full 
of the “ bacilli’ of “ immediate emancipa- 
tion,” and the germs were inhaled by every 
breath. It was an atmosphere to breed ora- 
tors. Garrison was always ready with 
tongue and — not pen, but type, as his most 
logical and fiery articles were evolved with 
the composing-stick in his hand. The mer- 
chants who exchanged their goods for the 
products of the unpaid labor of the slave, 
and the politician who would mortgage his 
soul for Southern suffrage, opposed and 
stoned him; but the common people, called 
by a Southern U. 8. Senator the mudsills of 
society, “ heard him gladly.” 

Phillips, of course, led that “ forlorn hope,” 
saying with Henry IV. of France at the 
battle of Ivry (1590): “If you lose sight of 
your colors, rally to my white plume.” But 
Thompson came from England, and Birney, 
emancipating his slaves, came from the 
South and joined the phalanx of orators. 

There was one I often heard with admira- 
tion —a colored man — but the word “ col- 
ered’ does not express the whole truth; 
he Was the blackest man I ever saw. Ina 

-lighted room one would see only the 
— his eyes and his teeth. His name 


Charles Lennox Remond. 
He was small in size, but compactly built, 


_ With a well-shaped head and most express- 


y flashing eyes. He used no negro dia- 





lect, but for an ex-slave had remarkable com- 
mand of purest English, He could always 
command attention, and was usually prom- 
inent in our conventions. 

Then came before the people another ora- 
tor of striking power, of whom I need not 
speak, as he is atill living and is and has 
been heard by many still living — Frederick 
Douglass. He was, in his prime, a power- 
ful and fearless debater. Then came Gar- 
nett, who was, if possible, a shade darker 
than Remond; and Rev. J. ©. Lovejoy, a 
brother of the martyr of Alton, pastor of 
the Congregational Ohurch in Cambridge- 
port, fearless and fluent in speech. I knew 
him in Maine when a student at the The- 
ological School in Bangor, and now we met 
in Cambridge, and for six weeks discussed 
the question: ‘‘Who is the greater sinner, 
the rum drinker or the rum seller?” 

So rolled on the tide of battle. The pres- 
ent generation can have but a faint concep- 
tion of the tremendous excitement of those 
days and the disruptions of social compacts 
and relations. Then it was a “house 
was divided against itself, the father against 
the son, and the son against the father, and 
a man’s foes were those of his own house.”’ 
The church authorities became alarmed; 
the “oxen stumbled, and the ark was 
shaken.” “ Drive slower,” they cried; but 
the reply was sent back in ringing tones, 
“The King’s business demands haste.” 
“Turn into a smoother way, take a by- 
path.” “No,” was answered, “the by-path 
leads to Doubting Castle, and there is De- 
spair.’’ ‘“‘ We urge you wholly to refrain from 
the discussion of the exciting subject of 
slavery,” said our Bishops. ‘But One 
greater than you has said,‘ Remember them 
that are in bonds as bound with them.’”’ And 
they would not be silenced. 

Day by day new recruits came into the 
ranks of the army of reformers. The ora- 
tors were joined by the poets. Poetry, 
painting, and sculpture could never become 
the altars of slavery and oppression. 
Whittier, the early friend of Garrison, 
strung his lyre and poured forth the strains 
which stir one’s heart like a drum. Lowell, 
by his “‘ Birdofredum Sawin, Esq.,’’ the 
keenest of satire and sarcasm, raised at 
once the laughter and indignation of the 
masses. Then came ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
—like a dynamite bomb, shaking the con- 
tinent, I even tried with my feeble pen to 
woo the, muse. When Hood’s stirring 
“Song of the Shirt” was published, I saw 
my opportunity, and dipping my pen I 
wrote the “Song of the Hoe,” a dozen 
stanzas, thus: — 

“ With sinews weary and worn, 

With tears never ceasing to flow, 
Columbia’s daughter, in tow-cloth rags 
Is plying her heavy slave hoe. 
“ Dig, dig, dig, 
In weariness, weeping and woe, 
And still with a heart with sorrow big 
She sang the song of the hoe.” 


Then, — 
“ Oh, but to feel the breath 
Of Northern breezes sweet, 


With God’s blue heavens over my head, 
And Canada under my feet! 
“ Oh, for the start of a day 
Of the bloodhounds so cruel and fleet, 
Swiftly 1’d fly from this hell away, 
The boon of freedom to greet !” 


Itook it to Leavitt, the editor of the 
, and read it to him. “Nota 
parody,”’ said he, “‘ but an imitation. Give 
it to me for my paper; ” and go it came out. 
Olark, the songster of the cause, set it to 
music, and sang it through the land. And 
the famous Hutchinsons came with their 
stirring songs to cheer on the workers, 
How distinctly that group of singers rises 
before me after fifty years! There was little 
Abby, only achild — she died recently in New 
York, and “Brother John,’ the sole sur- 
vivor of this band of vocalists, went on and 
sang at her funeral services. 
Then came the 
“« Fugitive Slave Law” 


— just what was wanted to fire the Northern 
heart. The authors of that abomination 
could not have suggested a measure worse 
for themselves and better for the slave if 
they had studied for a century. “Ifyou 
give food, or in any way aid a fugitive slave, 
or if you refuse to help to catch him when 
called upon to do so, you shall pay a fine of 
$1,000 and be imprisoned for one year!” 
‘* Bosh! ” said the common pegple. Daniel 
Webster killed himself in his effort to de- 
fend it. “We will not obey it,” said the 
people. 

The slave-holders decided to bring a test 
case, and that in Boston. A runaway 
named Shadrach was arrested in Boston, 
and the pretended owner was ‘on hand. A 
huge chain cable, which had held no doubt 
the old frigate ‘“ Constitution” steady in 





many a gale, was brought from the Navy 
Yard, stretched around the Court House in 
Court Square, and supported by iron bars 
set inthe pavement. It was to break the 
possible rush of amob. I doubt not, stu- 
dents of history fifty years hence will say: 
“This story of the chain is probably myth- 
ieal,” No; these eyes of mine saw it. I 
stood on the sidewalk opposite with hun- 
dreds of indignant hearte and moist eyes. I 
saw a judge of the Supreme Court stoop and 
crawl under it on his way to the seat of 
justice! But I noticed that many colored men 
got over or under it and entered the Court 
House. 

The court opened, and the slave and the 
owner stood before the bench. The white 
man was sworn, and the question was put : 
“Ts this person your slave?” “Yes, your 
honor, and here is a bill of sale made out 
when I bought him,” passing it to the clerk, 
who handed it to the judge. (Oh, for a 
judge then who would have said, “‘ You are 
aman. That one differs from you very 
slightly in complexion only; he is also a 
man. Show mea bill of sale from the Al- 
mighty, the maker of youboth,””) The floor 
of the room and the space about the stairs 
were by this time filled with colored men and 
friends. The judge was slowly scanning 
the dirty document, when all at once Shad- 
rach made a break from the officer. The 
crowd opened before him, but closed solidly 
behind. ‘ Stop him! ” shouted the officers. 
“Stop him!” screamed the whole mass. 
* Stop him! ” yelled the people on the stairs, 
as the man went down three or four steps at 
ajump. The back door was open, anda 
mass of colored men pressed against it. 
Providentially a cab was backed up against 
the chain, the door of which was held open 
by two colored men. The driver sat upon 
the seat, the reins gripped in one hand, his 
whip in the other, as if waiting for a fare. 
Shadrach made a leap over the chain into 
the open cab, the door was closed with a 
bang, down came the whip upon the horse, 
and away he went amid shouts of ‘Stop 
him! ” from the cheering crowd. We heard 
next that he had stopped in Canada. 

“Tf you shall meet any vagrom man, 
you shall command him to stand.” “ But 
what if he refuses to stand?” ‘ Why, then 
you shall let him go, and be thankful that 
you are well rid of arogue.” So said the 
faithful Dogberry. I have always believed 
that the court and officers were ashamed of 
this business of slave-catching, and wero 
glad of Shadrach’s escape. 

All great reform movements are followed 
by more or less of 

Rank Fanaticism ; 
Martin Luther was troubled by some of this 
class, and such were John Wesley’s pests, 
When one looks for a long time at a coveted 
future object, one comes at last to lose sight 
of everything else. And so with this great 
reform, The party of Mr. Garrison, in the 
estimation of many able and conscientious 
men, was introducing measures which, to 





them, savored of fanaticism, and the result 
was a secession and the formation of a new 
party in 1840, and the transfer of the Pman- 
cipator, with J. Leavitt as editor, to Boston. 
Each party had now its organ, Garrison 
still publishing the Liberator, which contin- 
ued ite tirades against the church and the 
m ss 
The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church held its quadrennial ses- 
sion in Boston in May, 1850, At the same 
time the old “ Anti-slavery Society ” held 
ite anniversary in the same city, in the Odeon 
op Federal St. These gatherings always 
attracted crowds. The thoughtless masses 
were amused by the billingsgate there ut- 
tered, and the low and dastardly abuse of 
the church and ministry. The fanatics at 
once opened on the Methodist Conference 
then in session. It was affirmed that there 
were slave-holding delegates from Balti- 
more in the body with whom the Oonfer- 
ence fraternized. The press reported in full 
the abusive proceedings. I was then in 
charge of the church in the Highlands, and 
was present daily at the Conference sittings. 
My spirit was stirred by these groundless 
charges, and I resolved to “ beard the lion” 
in his foulden. I went to the two Balti- 
more delegates and procured from them a 
certificate setting forth that they were “ not 
then, never had been, and never should be, 
the owners of a slave or slaves.’’ Then, 
with a Methodist Discipline in my pocket 
and burning indignation in my heart, I 
walked alone down to the Hall. The after- 
noon session would open at 2 P.M. The 
people were gathering as I walked in and 
took achair on the platform. Soon the 
large room was filled, and the chair was 
taken by a venerable Quaker. As soon as 
the meeting was opened I arose and said: 
‘* Mr, President, I desire to address this con- 
vention for a few moments, if I may be per- 
mitted, when I will then retire.” ‘Thee 
may speak as long as thee pleases.” I then 
sailed in. I need not rehearse the line of 
my address. Enough, perhaps, to say that 
I stood there in a cyclone of excitement for 
two and a half hours, laying on the lash as 
one can when he knows he is right and is in 
defence of truth. I soon discovered that 
the majority were with me, who, when the 
writhing fanatics hissed and yelled, cheered 
me to the echo. I was helped from Above. 
When I closed I gathered up the few papers 
I had, and gave a gracious and graceful bow 
in a perfect tumult of yells and cheers. A 
gentleman met me in the passage-way to 
the street, and took my hand, saying, ‘I 
thank you; you have saved me!” 

It is over. On a Sabbath morning we 
heard of the first rebel gun against the 
“Stars and Stripes,” and on a Sabbath 
morning we heard the shout, ‘‘ Lee has sur- 
rendered at Appomattox!” Slavery is 
dead; and silent and cold are the eloquent 
lips that plead for the slave! 

Laus Deo! 


West Somerville, Mass. 
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Don’t fire 


your barn! 


Drop a common lantern 
and it’s done. 





Side-Lift Lantern. 
The S..G, & 1.. Co. Lanterns have 
the Stetson Patent Safety Attachment, 
ae entire freedom from this danger. 
Bea perfect lanterns. They can be 
filled, lighted. onion i and extinguished 
without removing the globe. 


fy be, of your dealer. He has them, or can 
* for you if you insist. Send for our cat- 
STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. V. Chicago: 25 Lake &, 
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ts Established in 1887, 


‘CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tuomas W. 81LLowayY, Oharch ——* No. 10 Park 84q., 

Room 8, Opp. Prov. &. R. Station 
Mr. Billoway’s long practice in ‘remodel! 
les ek 


cburches 
mere and utilise all the valuable parts of 
an edifice, and fora comparatively small —— produce a 
building — in most respects & new one of 
much greater cost. He erepeses’ to AKA. this work 
ase and — “ his services to committces who 
wi and where the means are lim- 
{ visit to Saee pre orecnioes will be made, and an opin- 
ae and given, on rece!pt of » latter so request- 
ng 


In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


6658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston 
Correspondence Selicited. 
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WEALTH vs. WAGES. 
Has Labor a Right to a Living Wage? 
Rev. Geo. M. Steele, D. D. 


HIS question, in somewhat varied form, 
but substantially the same, meets us 
repeatedly in the deliverances of leading 
labor agitators. It is put forth somewhat 
confidently as a question that answers it- 
self. But it is not such a very plain ques- 
tion, and by no means involves an axio- 
matic proposition. What is really meant by 
it is, ‘Has the laborer a right to a living 
wage ?’’ — for labor in the abstract has no 
right at all, any more than abstract capital. 
Yet even so, there is no one answer that 
is unconditional. Whether a person has a 
right to a living wage depends in the first 
place upon whether he earns it. By earn- 
ing I mean the creation of a certain value. 
There are certain laborers who, do the best 
they can, are not able to earn a living wage 
— they cannot create as much wealth as 
they need to consume in order to live even 
moderately well. Some are physically, 
others mentally, incompetent. Some have 
little aptitude for anything, and almost al- 
ways fail to get hold of any work to which 
they are adapted, and so do not earn a liv- 
ing wage. Then there are certain men who 
can work, but do not want to. They will 
earn nothing unless compelled to, and just 
as little always as will suffice to save them 
from suffering; and frequently while receiv- 
ing a subsistence have really no right to it. 

This implies that men have a right not 
only to a living wage if they earn it, but to 
all they earn, even if it is more than a liv- 
ing wage. Hence we find thousands of 
laboring men who earn and receive far more 
than subsistence. They have houses of 
their own, farms, investments in joint stock 
companies and deposite in the savings- 
banks. According to the report of the bank 
commissioner of Massachusettes for 1892 
there were nearly $400,000,000 on deposit in 
the savings-banks of this State. Not all 
this belonged to the wage-earners; but as 
many of these had savings invested else- 
where, we may safely conclude that their 
accumulations were not less than this 
amount — more than $1,000 each for every 
wage-earner, including men, women and 
minors; and as in many cases two or more 
of these belong to the same family, we in- 
fer that their savings amounted to some 
$1,500 for each family. There are those 
who do not accumulate, yet live comfort- 
ably and not improperly consume much 
more than a bare subsistence. There is 
also a minority who live on the ragged 
edge, or over the edge, of want and desti- 
tution. In all these classes there are some 
who, whether they have a living wage or 
not, do not receive the equivalent of the 
wealth they create. To what extent this is 
the case it is impossible to determine. 

What is true of manual laborers must be 
true of those carrying on business. There 
cannot be one rule for one class, and another 
for another. Each has a right to all the 
wealth he creates. A comparatively few 
men have the ability to create wealth in an 
extraordinary degree— but one such man 
creates ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred times 
as much as another; and, according to the 
postulate laid down, he has a right to that 
which he creates. Here emerges the whole 
question of profits. Profits in the large 
sense is what is left of a product after pay- 
ing wages, cost of material, repairs, replace- 
ment of machinery, selling expenses and in- 
surance. Ina narrower sense it excludes 
the ordinary interest on capital; and in this 
sense, and if the proprietor manages the 
business himself, it is his share as dis- 
tinguished from that of the capitalist. In 
its narrowest sense it ia the compensation 
for risk incurred, leaving out the portion 
going as compensation for management. 
In this there is an element of chance, since 
in a very large proportion of investments 
there is not only no surplus, but a loss of 
capital, Hence men will not incur much 
risk without extra compensation in the case 
of success. But the chief ground of title to 
large revenue, when it is large, is in the 
ability involved in the management which 
is the main source of the creation of wealth, 

Here is a man who, twenty years ago, 
started a business, putting into it all his 
previous accumulations. The venture has 
proved very successful. Thousands of 
workmen have been employed. The pro- 
prietor has made millions of dollars. He 
has paid good wage;, but not notably more 
than other concerns. He has never had 
any serious trouble with his workmen. Ac- 
cording to the doctrines laid down by some 
of our agitators, aud wholly or partly 
accepted by honest but not thor- 
ough thinkers, who nevertheless feel that 


they ought somehow to sympathize with | 





discontented laboring men, the vast profits 
made by this proprietor should be shared 
with his employees. But why? They 
have performed no more labor, contributed 
nomore to the product, created per capita no 
more of the wealth than tens of thousands 
of other laborers in other concerns of a sim- 
ilar character hardly any of which have 
made exceptional profits, some of which 
have had only the most meagre gains, and 
others still have lost money and finally 
failed. The difference is not in the work- 
men, not in their contribution to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise, but solely in the 
superb genius of the proprietor. To him 
and him alone is due the extraordinary suc- 
cess of the business. 

There is a deal of loose, inconsequential 
talk on this subject by men who, for reasons 
that are more creditable to their hearts than 
their heads, are led to assume most illogic- 
ally that the claims of working-men are 
always just. Some time since a writer cit- 
ed the case of a certain cotton factory which 
under highly successful management has 
sometimes made a dividend of 20 per cent., 
while it pays only ordinary wages. This is 
given as typical of not only the cotton in- 
dustry but of industries generally, and thus 
makes a strong case of “Labor versus 
Capital.”” Now what are the simple facts? 
In the Massachusetts ‘‘ Report on Statistics 
of Labor ”’ of 1890 we have, as one of the 
subjects discussed,‘‘ Net Profite.”” The year 
selected was a normal one. Returns were 
made, among others, from 137 cotton-goods 
establishments — all but 28 in the State. 
Of these, 87 made more or less net profits; 
50 made no profite,and some of them presum- 
ably incurred losses. In the final footing 
up we find that if the usual allowance is 
made for interest on capital (5 per cent, ), 
depreciation (10 per cent), and selling ex- 
penses (5 per cent.), there was onthe av · 
erage no net profits, but an actual loss. If 
an allowance is made of 1 per cent. for in- 
terest, 2 per cent. for depreciation, and 1 per 
cent. for selling expenses, the average net 
profits for all the establishment would have 
been 1,23 per cent., or a dividend, including 
interest and profits, of 2.23 per cent ! Now 
in all these establishments — those that 
made large profits, those that neither made 
nor lost, and those that lost heavily — the 
wages of operatives were substantially 
the same. Suppose the wages had in all 
been graded according to the success of the 
several establishments, would it have been 
better or worse for the wage- earners ? 

There is another curious revelation made 
by this same statistical report. In 10,013 
establishments the average yearly wages of 
allthe employees — men, women and chil- 
dren — were $351.02. If the net profits 
from all these industries had been added to 
the wages paid, and the whole sum divided, 
share and share alike, among employees, 
stockholders and proprietors, it would have 
been $349.47 apiece — just a little less than 
the wage-earners actually received! 

It is not to be denied that there are great 
abuses in our industrial system. There are 
conductors of business, individual and cor- 
porate, who are unprincipled, greedy, soul- 
less; men whose extortions and oppressions 
of the poor in their employ are a reproach 
to our Christian civilization. But these are 
evidently an inconsiderable minority. 
There is also the large class of the incom- 
petent and unfortunate, of whom I have al- 
ready spoken —“‘ the submerged tenth.”’ To 
these last two classes, who are in danger of 
being overlooked by many who take up the 
cudgels valiantly in defence of organized la- 
bor — to these, it seems to me, the attention 
and sympathies of Christians are due far more 
than to the great majority of workers, who 
on the whole are about as well off as the 
present constitution of things admits. But 
the others are fighting their battle for the 
most part single-handed. They have no 
walking delegate, no executive council, no 
master workman, They cannot strike; it 
requires some considerable uplift and ad- 





vantageous conditions among laborers to do 
that. 


There are certain mitigating remedies 
possible in the way of legislation and in the 
creation of a righteous public sentiment. It 
is not likely that any specific scheme, as of 
compulsory arbitration, of general co-oper- 
tion, or of profit-sharing (excellent as these 
may be under many conditions); of so 
cialism, nationalism, or the single tax, can 
effect the desired end. There is only one 
certain remedy—the removal of selfish- 
ness; and this can only be achieved through 
the moral and religious influences implied 
in an enlightened and radical Christianity. 

These moral forces working hitherto have 
accomplished more already than we realize. 
Within the last hundred years wages have 
doubled, the cost of living has been reduced, 
working hours have been diminished nearly 
one-third, the standard of living has been 
elevated, the facilities for acquiring intelli- 
gence have been multiplied, sanitary con- 
ditions have been improved, the employ- 
ment of young children has been suppressed, 
and the working condition of older children 
and of women has been changed for the 
better, Pauperism has diminished. We 
have many more rich men, and it is a nota- 
ble fact that a large proportion, probably a 
majority, of our millionaires have come 
from the ranks of the manual laborers, be- 
ginning life with no capital but their own 
ability and willingness to work. The work- 
ing-men of today, it has been estimated by 
the English writer, Mr. Mallock — and I see 
no reason to doubt the estimate — possess 
more property per capita than those of forty 
years ago would have had if the whole then 
existing wealth of our communities had 
been given to them, and every capitalist 
and rich man left penniless. There is 
reason to believe that, even under the ex- 
isting system, forty years hence the same 
class of citizens will have more per capita 
than they would now have if every dollar 
were taken from the rich and distributed 
among them. But in the meantime there is 
a call for work as well as faith, 


Auburndale, Maas. 








THE BROMFIELD STREET CHURCH 
PROBLEM. 
Warren P. Adams. 
Late President of the Boston Methodist Social Union. 


HE history of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Anierica is one of keen 
foresight and of practical business shrewd- 
ness, as well as of immense spiritual vic- 
tories. The early founders of Methodism, 
while they had unbounded faith in the fut- 
ure of their church, and located their vari- 
ous enterprises with singular shrewdness or 
good fortune, really builded better than 
they knew. If the advantages they secured 
seem to be slipping away, it is because their 
descendants show a nervelessness of grasp 
and an indifference to favoring conditions 
which are simply astonishing to those who 
look on from the outside, and who, while 
they may be envious of the golden oppor- 
tunities being lost, cannot help deploring 
the indifference, the ignorance, or the wil- 
fulness which shuts out a vast horde of suf- 
fering humanity from the privileges to 
which, from a spiritual point of view, they 
are entitled. If one denomination seems to 
furnish the example, the question is broader 
than denominationalism and resolves itself 
into one of the rights of humanity and of 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
On Bromfield Street, in the centre of this 
great city, with the tide of business surging 
around it, stands a church building, occu- 
pied by the lingering remnant of a once 
large and prosperous membership. This 
mere handful of people, occupying a prop- 
erty worth nearly a third of a million of 
dollars, and carrying on its various depart- 
ments with all the volume of expense that 
might attend a prosperous city church, are 
here entrenched as in a stronghold. They 
are clinging to a sentimental idea that the 
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associations of the past are a sufficient rea- 
son for maintaining all the machinery of a 
great church. 

Before considering the capabilities for 
good of the large amount of money here 
lying idle, it may be of interest to give the 
result of a few inquiries as to the present 
status of this church. 

As an adjacent property hasrecently been 
bonded for $53 per foot, it would bring thig 
property up to about $307,000. To this 
should be added the value of the parsonage, 
about $10,000. Making allowance for any 
possible shrinkage from these figures, the 
entire property may safely and for the sake 
of convenience be put at an even $300,000. 
The interest on this large amount at 4 per 
cent. would be $12,000. This, of course, is 
lost, because it could be well made avail- 
able in other important church work were 
the property disposed of and the income 
from the investment secured. To this large 
amount may be added the actual running 
expenses of the church, such as minister, 
$2,000, house-rent, estimated at about $1,- 
000, sexton’s salary and allowances, about 
$1,000, leader of choir, $1,000. The heat, 
light, insurance, and taxes on store proper- 
ty bring the actual yearly cash expend- 
itures to something over $5,000. Here is a 
yearly investment of $17,000. And to what 
purpose? Let us see. 


at preaching service (in the morning, as 
evening preaching is only occasional) 
for the three best months of the year 
— January, February and March — shows 
an average attendance for those months 
(including the choir of twenty-five per- 
sons) of 150 people. On Sunday, July 
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22, there was an audience of 28 people 
mt. On Sunday, July 29, the farewell 
service of the retiring pastor, there were 
80 persons present. The winter months, it 
must be remembered, included a series of 
revival services. Under all conditions, in- 
cluding the most favorable, the average 
Sunday morning attendance may reasonably 
be put at 100 people. The evening prayer- 
meetings show an average attendance of 
about 50. These services have been exten- 
sively advertised and in some cases cireu- 
larized, and there are prominent bulletins 
on the street. This should not be held to 
reflect upon the faithfulness of the pastor 
in the least, as without his earnest efforts 
the enterprise bade fair to sink out of sight. 
During the past ten years the Sunday- 
school has run down from an average at- 
tendance of 180 to 86, largely adults, with 
twelve teachers and an infant department 
of from six to eight coming from one of the 
“Homes.” The choir consists of about 30 
members, substantially made up of those 
who are apart from and outside of the 
church. 

Of the $5,000 expended in cash for the 
running expenses of the church, only 14 per 
cent. is contributed by the people them- 
selves, and this limited proportion comes 
from pew-rents and offerings, in all, of 
about fifty persons; but very largely from 
some ten of this fifty. The remaining 86 
per cent. comes from rental of church prop- 
erty and stores. In other words, the church 
comes within 86 per cent. of being self-sup- 
porting! If we were to deduct the amount 
contributed from the annual gross amount 
expended, including interest, and estimate 
the average attendance at 100, it would 
show an expenditure of $163 per attendant 
more than was received to keep the organ- 
ization in running order. Few will deny 
that this is an unwarranted extravagance. 

Of the members of the quarterly confer- 
ence of this church, two live in Dorchester, 
one in Winchester, one in Everett, one in a 
distant city, six at the South End, and two 
at the West End. All of these are in close 
contiguity to or pass Methodist churches 
which would easily accommodate them, and 
where their work could be made to tell. 
All of this congregation, some of whom 
come miles to church, could find room in 
the other Methodist churches, and the small 
amount of work done here could be accom- 
plished there, and better, too, than it is 
here. . Statistics show the not unusual fact 
ofalarger membership than of actual at- 
tendance — this, of course, because, for 
sentimental reasons, parties leave their 
names on the church books with no thought 
of attending themselves. No mention is 
made of the Chinese Sunday-school, which 
could easily be attached to another church, 
or of certain evening services with stereop- 
ticon attachments which show a fairly good 
attendance. These are wholly abnormal. 

Face to face with this very extraordinary 
condition of affairs, with this seemingly 
wasteful expenditure of money and deplor- 
able loss of opportunity to do good with the 
magnificent means at command, comes the 
crying demand for evangelization of the 
masses at the North and West Ends. The 
Epworth Settlement is harrassed and con- 
stricted in its work among the Italians, 
Hebrews, Russians, and other foreigners for 
lack of means. A portion of the annual in- 
come of the vast amount here lying idle or 
wasted in futile expenditures would give 

them a building for their work, and carry 
renewed courage and heart to the noble 
band of workers. The grand Italian work 
which is making American freemen of Ital- 
ian slaves would march prosperously for- 
ward, and the trembling hands of the de- 
pressed workers in these localities might be 
upstayed. Thus Methodism might well re- 
claim some of the ground at the North End 
from which it has retreated, and humanity 
be made to rejoice and civilization to lift up 
its head in the dark corners of the city. 

This income would plant one or more sub- 
stantial churches annually in some section 
of the city or suburbs, which would event- 
ually become not only self-sustaining, but a 

of good for other enterprises. 

Here is the epportunity to supplement 
the glorious work of the deaconesses, and 
aid them in starting their hospital for suf- 
fering humanity. Many causes now halting 
might be put upon a firm basis of success, 
and old Rromfield Street might multiply 
and perpetuate itself indefinitely. Will 
Greater Boston and the whole Methodist 
Church, which cannot but be profoundly 

in this matter, sit idly by and 
see one of the brilliant opportunities for 
doing effective work for humanity frittered 
away, that the sentimentalism and selfish- 
ness of a few people may be symbolized in 
and stone? 
Boston, Mass. 


HANNAH B. HAVEN, 
Flora Mitchell. 


8 T read in a late number of Z1on’s 
HERALD of the death of Hannah B. 
Haven, I could indeed voice the utterance 
of the writer that “the colored girl has lost 
a friend.” Miss Haven was a person of 
broad and generous mind, who loved her 
church and the cause of humanity. She 
had special interest in our work at Atlanta. 
It was these acres that her brother, Bishop 
Haven, selected for the location of Ulark 
University. It was here that her mother 
pressed into Mrs. Rust’s hand five dollars 
and whispered: “ Use it for the freedwomen 
of the South’ — a gift that planted the seed 
which afterwards grew and developed until 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society was 
formed. In this Society she has always 
been a most effective worker. Her visit to 
Mrs. Thirkield in 1884 brought her fresh en- 
couragement and enthusiasm. A poem 
written by her at this time for our mission- 
ary anniversary is full of happy good cheer 
and breathes the spirit of faith and work 
which filled her life. 

Rev. E. H. Gammon, founder of Gammon 
Theological Seminary, said that ‘‘ nowhere 
could the church as profitably invest her 
money as here in the South,’ and wisely 
believing this, he gave to the school that 
bears his name over half a million of dollars, 
and was the first to suggest the building of 
a larger home for our work here. Miss 
Haven and Mrs. L. R. Thayer of the New 
England Conference, and Mrs. Gammon and 
Mrs. E, E. Marcy of the Rock River Oon- 
ference, gave their co-operation and sup- 
port, each Oonference Society pledging 
$2,000. Later the New England Uonference 
gave another $600 and the Maine Oonfer- 
ence $400. The total cost of the building 
was $6,000. Mrs. John L. Whetstone was 
superintendent of this bureau and stood at 
the head to pilot this work through. 

Just now, while the church is dwarfed 
and crippled under the weights and oppres- 
sions that pertain to the business world, 
comes the demand for education not only of 
the hand and head, but of the heart; edu- 
cation that gives men and women of bal- 
ance in times of unrest, and that can be 
content to labor and wait, This leads us to 
consider the department of the work in 
which the church directly helps individuals. 
Miss Haven was greatly interested in the 
student-aid department, and through her 
influence two gifted women contribute to 
this part of the work $50 and $60 per year 
respectively, and some years other aid has 
been given from this Conference. One 
good woman of the Rock River Conference 
is now educating her fifth girl, and others 
have given aid. 

The following statistics may be of inter- 
est: Of 58 who were in the Home from ’84 
to 98, 38 have married (of this number 22 
have been married to ministers, 3 to physi- 
cians, 8 to men in government positions, 5 
to men in trades); 22 are teachers (five of 
this number are married); 3 have died; 32 
are graduates from the academic or normal 
course of the University; 29 have been 
beneficiaries. All are filling places of in- 
fluence. As ministers’ wives they are fill- 
ing the best positions in the gift of our 
church. Many of them have model homes 
and are earnest workers in the missionary 
and temperance cause, the Epworth League 
and the prayer-meeting. In the cities their 
hearts and hands are full as they try to 
raise the standard of the social life of their 
people. One who married the past year, 
upon going to the new charge found the 
parsonage home a two-room cottage. Most 
of their furniture was what they could 
manufacture out of their packing boxes, 
and they kept house several months before 
they had a stove, or even bedstead, except 
of home construction. Who can measure 
the influence for good of this home—a 
model in all that pertained to thrift, clean- 
liness, and well cooked food? Another, 
after teaching several years, married and 
served her first years as pastor’s wife in 
North Oarolina. Here, besides her home 
and church duties, she was one of the State 
presidente of the W. 0. T. U., worked effi- 
ciently as an organizer, and was a member 
of the executive committee both at Atlanta 


and in Boston. The next charge, in another | 


State, was in surroundings, and 
she was obliged to go to the country and 
teach school to supplement their salary. 
Now they are laboring in one of the larger 
city charges and she writes of the people: 
“They are devoted to iniquity, but we have 
hopes of doing them good. Several per- 
sons attended prayer-meeting and seemed 
serious. These we have invited and urged 
to become Ohristians.”” In their active Ep- 
worth League she has charge of the depart- 





ment of Spiritual Work. Taking up one of 





the Advocates, I read the report of Com- 
mencement exercises at Bennett College, 
written by the pastor’s wife of the class of 
92; in another issue of the same paper I 
read the report of a Sunday-school conven- 
tion, written by another member of the 
class of ’92. 

Of the twenty-two who are 

three are superintendents of city schools. 
Several are teaching in the Freedmen’s Aid 
schools, others are teaching in public 
schools of Atlanta and other cities, three 
have positions in colleges of other churches 
and three in industrial schools, while others 
are teaching in perhaps the most important 
of all positions — the rural districts. 

I am asked if they are doing what they can 
to help themselves. Many of them find 
their work in mission fields. Ten have pro- 
vided homes for their mothers. Many have 
brothers and sisters whom they are aiding 
inechool. We seldom aid two in one fam- 
ily. One married woman who proposed to 
educate a girl writes: ‘I have found my 
mission nearer home; seven orphaned neph- 
ews have come to live with us, and I expect 
to educate them.’ 

T have written this in grateful acknowl- 
edgment of help given, and trust this work 
may recommend itself for still more gener- 
ous support. As the workers, one. by one, 
are going home, who will fill their places? 

South Atlanta, Ga. 








BIRMINGHAM’S NEGRO PASTOR. 


HE pastor of the Wilberforce Memorial 
Church, Birmingham, Eng., Rev. Peter 
Stanford, is a Negro and was born in slavery. 
Mr. Stanford has had a strange life, and is a 
remarkable example of what may be accom- 
plished through grit, pluck, and high and holy 
purpose, even when handicapped by race preju- 
dice and hereditary ignorance. He was born at 
Hampton, Va., in 1850. At the close of the war 
he was sent to Boston by the Freedmen’s Bureau 
and placed for adoption in a family by the name 
of Stanford, from which family he derives his 
name. As he grew older he chafed against the 
confinements of his adopted home and, watch- 
ing his opportanity, hid himself in a coal box 
attached to a railroad car bound for New York 
city. Then began achequered career as street 
arab, bootblack and waiter. He says: “I was 
but a poor penniless waif tossing about on life’s 
stormy billows.’’ In the year 1874 he was in- 
duced to attend one of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey’s meetings. It was the turning point in 
his career. For the first time in his life he felt 
the power of God’s love. ‘ A new future seemed 
to loom up before me,” he says, “and from that 
moment I had a burning desire to become a 
preacher of the Gospel of Christ and improve 
the moral and social condition of my race.” 

A daring resolution to be taken by an ignorant 
Negro lad of fifteen! He received kindly words 
of counsel from Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, a 
distinguished African. Through a friend he 
obtained a situation as yard-boy at the Suffield 
Literary Institution, Suffield,Conn, From being 
@ yard-boy, he became astudent. He himself 
describes his efforts with pathetic simplicity: 
“ By working hard during vacation, and with 
the assistance of the late Henry Ward Beecher 
and one or two other friends of my race, I man- 
aged to etruggle through my course.” He was 
ordained at Suffield, and became pastor of a 
colored church at Hartford, Conn. He then 
went to Canada and undertook the pastorate of a 
church, and also edited a smal! religious paper in 
the interest of the colored people. In the year 
1883 he wont to England. There he now sus- 
tains most happy pastoral relations, and is doing 
a good work as a minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.— New York Observer. 
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The Family. 


ESTRANGED. 
Lillian Grey. 


You are far away from your Father’s house; 
Come back! come home! 2 

You are tired and troubled and hungry and sad, 
Off there alone. 

In your Father’s house is enough and to spare, 
Come home! come back! 

Of love and pity and comfort and care 
You shall find no lack. 





He loves you — loves you in spite of all; 
He will watch and wait; 

He will see you coming a long way off, 
Though the night be late; 

He will greet you, kiss you, fold you close 
To His loving breast; 

O prodigal! turn from your worthless husks, 
Come home and reat! 


Come back! come home! for the music lacks 
One glad, sweet strain 

That shall rise and fall and echo and ring 
When you come again. 

Soft sandals wait for your weary feet, 
And vestures white : 

To clothe you fully. Oh, swift come home, 
Nor wait till night! 








A VANISHED FACE. 


Still as of old the morn breaks ; 
The brook delays its mimic flood, 

And in its soft embrace it takes 
The ivy-mantled wood. 


Within the elm the robin voy ae 
The lilac blooms beside the : 

And through the shadows evening brings 
Look down the early stars. 


And day py day the cheerful sounds 
Arise of those who sow or reap, 

Who weke to tread life’s common rounds, 
And turn again to sleep. 


The seasons come and go apace, 

And naught is changed my eye can see ; 
But in its grave lies one dear face 

That was the world to me. 


— Rev, JAMEes B. Kenyon, in Northern Chrie- 
tian Advocate, 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


All those who journey soon or late 
Must within the garden’s gate; 
Must knee! alone in darkness there, 
And battie with some flerce despair. 
God pity those who cannot say 
* Not mine, but Thine; who only pray, 
“ Let this cup ng and cannot see 
The purpose in Gethsemane. 
— Bula Wheeler Wilcoz,. 


Patience; kindness; generosity; humility; 
courtesy; unselfishness; good temper; guile- 
lessness; sincerity— these make up the 
supreme gift, the stature of the perfect 
man. — Prof. Drummond. 


The most awful thought that comes to a 
man sometimes, is the thought of a soul 
that he injured years and years , and 
that he cannot touch and cannot help. His 
own life is under better influence; own 
life is uplifted; but where is the man, where 
is the woman, to whom he did the harm 
years and years pes God save us from 
that! It would be hopeless if it had not the 
infinite hope in the endless love of God to 
fall back upon. — Phillips Brooks, 
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Even as Thy disciples on the lake, : 
When Thou didst walk o’er angry Galilee, 
Lay in their boat, and for their jes’ sake 
to set foot across the waves to Thee — 


So, Lord, w life’s troubled sea I ride, 
hocked in my little craft of selfish fear, 
And want ve to touch the roll 
Trusting some fickle wind may ng Thee 
near. 


But as Thy servant Peter made 
And felt the waters firm beneath his tread, 
So l enter on the perilous way 
To at once its vaunted terrors fled 
And when I seem to sink, stretch forth Thine 
n 


O thou of Littie faith, canst understand ? 
—wN. Y. Observer. 
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and worse than folly, Christians to make 


such mighty efforts to grow. If they would 

only let the Christ-life within them grow 

unhindered by their interference, they need 

have no fear of the result. But we are so 
Pav wie comtimnalin weanak tn apettie 
at we are co: 

with it. Let us imagine a seed that has just 
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“Every Day Religion.” 
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> 
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When God’s way 1s our way, we are satis- 
fled. When He asks us to walk by faith 
rather than we demur. But what a 

if we trusted the Lord 


*tuni 

willed; nat we, but God must bend. The 
Father must beg the child to trust Him. 
So the world weeps blindly, and without 
consolation. All is within reach; but we 
— — The it starves; but 

larder is . It ers with the cold 
when it need but move into the sunshine to 
be warm.— Rev. Grorcr H, HePpworrna, 
in “ The Life Beyond.”’ 


Sorrow is interwoven into the fabric of 
life ; God means tears. These tears are for 
a divine purpose. But they are not the ex- 
pression of His wrath; they are not the 

al messen, of a divine indignation; 

e does * pick you out and send * 
upon you for a © purpose. No, He 
puts humanity into a wend of sorrow, be- 
cause sorrow is the method by which char- 
acter is to be developed. e are in the 
world in order that out of the processes to 
which we are subjected, including pain, the 
manifestation of the sons of God may be 
wrought; we are in the world that out ofa 
lower r we may be ip up, step by 
step, into the li y of the glory of the sons 
of ; and the only steps by which the 
liberty of that gory can be won are steps of 
sorrow. Grief od’s educator. Trouble 
is God’s minister to manhood, Therefore it 
is that Paul, looking for sorrow and upon 
death sometimes as though it were an en- 
emy, says, I am not afraid of him; and 
sometimes says, You cannot separate me 
from the love of God,I hold fast to that; and 
sometimes says, Come in, I welcome you, I 
am glad that you have come, because you 
are going to render me real service, and 
sometimes opens the door and goes out to 
sorrow and says, Come, I want you, I follow 
after, if that I may be conformed unto the 
death of Christ, and “= have partici 
in His suffering. It is use this b - 
hued angel carries in his hand a gift that 
Paul wants — the of adivine manhood, 
— Lyman Abbott, D. D. 








DOROTHY WATSON. 


N. A. M. Roe, 


IDN’T I never tell ye ’bout Dorothy 
Watson? 

Wal, she stayed here one summer, an’ 
Judith she sot a sight by ’er. She wus 
pooty ez a picter, an’ jest ez good ez gold. 
She wuz kinder sickly like, an’ her par he 
sent ‘er down here ter see ef air an’ hills 
couldn’t do suthin’ fer ’er. She hed ’er ker- 
ridge an’ "er pony, an’ she us’t ter go out 
ridin’ round the kentry mos’ every day. 

Wal, ’bout ’er bein’ a perfessor. She got 
converted down’t the little church, an’ I 
never see a clearer case o’ light to a be- 
nighted soul than her’n wuz, She jes’ moped 
fer days, and then she jes’ sung after thet. 
You could hear ’er all over the house, an’ 
’er voice was jes’ wonderful. I ain’t never 
hear’d nothin’ to come up to’t ’cept them 
bob’links in ther medder. When she started 
on “Nearer, my God, ter Thee,” I jes’ 
seemed ter go right up, an’ when she got 
onter “‘ Jest as I am without one plea.’’ I felt 
*sif ef I could hev got holt o’ some o’ them 
nasty dirty heathen what ther missionary 
papers tells on, I’d hev took ’em right up — 
an’ I ain’t partial ter dirt neither. 

Wal, ther church burned down one night, 
an’ I tell ye ’twas an’ awful sight. I’ve seen 
it in my dreams lots o’ times sence, an’ I 
couldn’t git to’t nohow. Nobody knows 
how’t took, but some s’picions ’twas tramps, 
an’ I guess ’t might ’s well be thet way as 
any other. 

Wal, of course we wa’n’t in no condit’n 
ter build a new one, cos we wuz put to’t ter 
git along an’ pay the ’xpenses of the old 
one, an’ what we’d do we didn’t know no 
more’n a week-old baby. Dorothy she went 
up ’n cried over them ruins. 

Then ther wuz a meetin’ an’ everybody 
went, even ef they didn’t b’long to ther 
church, cos a church is com’n prop’ty like, 
an’ ’twas the on’y Sunday place in ther vil- 
lage, an’ it don’t make no diff’ence what sort 
o’ folks ye be, ye won’t go nowhere ter live 





where ther ain’t no signs of Sunday. I’ve 
alwuz took p’ticlar notice, an’ I’ve been 
here a considerable spell now, I’ve alwuz 
noticed that folks what giv’ out ther ain’t 
no God air alwuz pooty keerful to settle 
theirselyes down side o’ folks what b’lieve 
ther isa God. They ain’t so ’fraid o’ gittin’ 
come up weth. An’ ef a man wants ter sell 
prop’ty, he alwuz lays out ter tell how many 
churches ther is an’ how near they be ter 
said prop’ty. 

Ain’t tellin’ my story? A story ’thout no 
moral ain’t no good, an’ it’s jest ez good 
throwed inter the middle ez tacked ont’ the 
end; an’ better, cos folks won’t 
read a moral on the end, an’ ef they git it in 
ther middle they take it ’thout sensin’ it, 
like a pill in ther jelly. Ye got ter sugar- 
coat yer religion an’ put jelly all round it ter 
make some folks take it; but land! when 
they dew git it ther ain’t nothin’ dooz’em 
80 much good. 

I git off’n the subjict some, but be patient 
an’ long-sufferin’, an’ you’ll git yer reward. 
Wal, ’bout ther meetin’. We could’n’ see 
no way ter git ther money to build that 
church agin. Ye see, mos’ of us wuz on’y 
jes’ com’ferble like, and we’d alwuz give 
what we could, an’ we fin’ly broke up ’low- 
ing we’d hev to go ’thout a church; but we 
wuz mighty discour’ged,I tell ye. Judith 
she prayed; but I can’t pray in ther dark. 
I’ve got ter hev some light ef ’taint more’n 
’n inch o’ candle, 

Ye see, Dorothy’s par he warn’t a per- 
fessor, an’ she didn’t want ter do nothin’ 
cont’ry ter him, an’ when ther meetin’ wuz, 
she didn’t say nothin’, but she wuz bright 
fer thinkin’ an’ next day she writ her pop all 
bout it an’ ast him ef she couldn’t sell ther 
hoss ’n kerridge an’ put ther money into 
ther new buildin’? Thet wus ther biggest 
sac’fice she could hey made, cos she did 
*njoy thet pony mor’n you'd think for. Wal, 
he writ. back thet he’d given five hundred 
dollars fer that rig, an’ he couldn’t let 
it go; an’ ’sides, he didn’t want ’er 
mixin’ ’erself up weth them Methodis’ no- 
way. She wuz ther fer to git air an’ not 
notions, an’ he wanted her ter jes’ ride 
round an’ not bother herself ’bout nothin’. 

She hadn’t no mother, an’ bein’s her 
father wuz all she hed, she jest natchelly 
felt awful when that letter com’. She 
couldn’t sing, an’ her eyes looked shiny like 
»zit they wuz full o’ tears. I tell ye,I did 
pity ’er, She jes’ took that pony an’ went 
off on one o’ ’er long rides. 

Long ’bout noon I wuz asettin’ in ther 
porch. I’d come up f’om ther field ter git a 
bite fer ther men. Judith she alwuz hed it 
ready every day in hayin’ time, an’ as I wuz 
a settin’ ther ter cool off, I thought I’d fell 
asleep, fer I heard ther sweetest music; 
but I hadn’t, fer I looked up, an’ Dorothy’s 
kerridge wuz a comin’ down ther long hill 
an’ she wuz a singin’, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” She us’t ter sing thet mor’n any 
other piece; an’ the way she sung it—I 
don’t b’lieve but what ef you ast the folks 
round here what hymn tune they sot most 
by, they’d say, “‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.”’ 

Judith she come an’ stood ther, an’ when 
she got down a piece wher’ we couldn’t 
hear ser wal, we wuz both cryin’ an’ Judith 
says, “‘Dorothy’s found a way ter help.” 
And sure enough, she hed! 

We wuz ten mile f’om ther city, and ro 
stage nor steam cars, cos Miles Whitney he 
died, an’ the wagon wuz all used up any- 
way, an’ mos’ o’ the folks hed a hoss 0’ 
their own, so ther didn’t seem ter be no 
need fer a stage. We erranded fer each 
other, so ter speak. 

Wal, Dorothy she called a meeting; an’ 
all the young folks wuz ther, an’ they 
called ’emselves the ‘‘ Help Band,’’ an’ they 
*greed ter git ther money together ter build 
ther church. Of course the young men 
couldn’t do much ter help then, cos twas 
the busy time o’ year, but them girls they 
took turns stayin’ ter home ter help an’ 
goin’ huckleberryin’; an’ what dew ye think 
Dorothy did? She took them berries down 
ter the city an’ sold ’em, an’ she writ ’er 
frien’s ’bout it an’ ast ’em ter git their ber- 
ries o’ her, an’ what they didn’t take she 
jest peddled f’0m door to door. She’d sell 
’er things, an’ then she’d drive down ter ’er 
father’s office, an’ he’d see how wal an’ rosy 
she wuz, an’ she never said nothin’ "bout 
her religion ’cept ter tell ’im how happy 
she wuz; an’ he thought she’d furgot it, or 
gin it up or suthin’. Wal, they picked ras’- 
berries, an’ they’d stay all day up on the 
mounting an’ pick blackberries, an’ they 
sold all they could git at good money, too. 
Then when it come fall the young men and 
boys they took a hand, an’ the way they 
picked ches’nuts an’ but’nute wus a caution 
ter the Jews. One man gin a load o’ hay 
ter anybody thet ud take it down an’ sell it, 
an’ some gin one thing, an some another, 
an’ the women giv five pound o’ butter or 





80; an’ every cent they got fer that church 
wuzworked fer, now, I tell ye! 

“ Didn’t her father find out ’bout her 
peddling?’’ Land! yes; an’ he said it 
showed ’er grit, an’ he never mentioned it 
no way, shape ner manner. He jes’ as soon 
she’d hev religion ef she didn’t bother him 
none, an’ it made her any happier. 

Wal, ter make a pooty long story short, 
they got the church, an’ then they hed a 
ded’cation. Dorothy invited alot o’ her 
city frien’s out, an’ her father he come too, 
an’ she sung in the choir, an’ I guess every. 
body in town thet could crawl wuz down 
ter the new church; an’ old Miss Staples 
she wuz kerried in her cheer an’ sot up 
front where she could hear, fer she wuz aw- 
ful deef, Thet church wuz jes’ crowded, 
an’ the doors an’ winders wuz all open, an’ 
ther smell o’ the fields wuz a blowin’ in ai 
every one, an’ the air wuz ser clear ye could 
hear the bob’links jes’ ez plain, an’ it did 
seem ’sif ther day wuz made a purpose fer 
that ’casion. Wal, they got all through the 
service, an’ somebody requested ter hey 
Dorothy sing ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
An’I never heerd nothin’ like it— never! 
She wuz dressed all in white, an’ she never 
looked at ther congregation, but sung ’sif 
she wuz gittin’ nearer an’ nearer, an’ we jest 
watched ’er an’ ’xpected ter see her float 
away. Ther wuz a full minute after thet, 
an’ then her father he riz in his seat an’ said 
he’d like ter say a few words, an’ he went 
on ter tell how he’d alwuz thought that re. 
ligion wuz solemn, an’ he didn’t want none 
of it, but he’d ben a watchin’ of his darter, 
an’ he re’lized thet she wuz a gittin’ nearer 
an’ nearer ter God an’ gittin’ further an’ 
further f’om him, an’ he couldn’t stan’ thet 
nohow, an’ he wuz a goin’ ter try gittin’ 
nearer ter God. Wal, by thet time Dor- 
othy she sort o’ re’lized what he wuz a say- 
in’, an’ she com’ down ther aisle, her face 
all a shinin’ like Moses when he come down 
f’om ther mounting, an’ she jes’ throwed 
her arms round his neck an’ laid her head 
down an’ cried—an’ I guess ther warn’t 
many dry eyes in thet place; an’ then 
somebody started in a trembly voice —I 
guess it must hev ben old Mis’ Staples — 
** All hail ther power o’ Jesus’ name,”’’ an’ 
folks sung, I tell ye, cos most of ’em knew 
ther on’ything Dorothy wanted wuz her 
par, an’ they all felt ter rejice weth ’er. 

Mr. Watson he pervided the hymn-books 
an put ther bell in ther tower, an’ he hed 
cut in ther side of it, 

DoroTHy WATSON. 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

What ’come o’ her? Why, she merried a 
man wuth his thousands, I ’xpect; but I tell 
ye, she ain’t got fur om God, an’ they 
come here ev’ry summer an’ she sings in 
the choir jest ez she us’t to. Her father 
died, but he laid out his money wal. This 
church is alwnz ter be kep’ in repair, an’ 
then he’s gin consid’ble ter sev’ral different 
objicts. Lots o’ folks f’om here went down 
ter his fu’nal. 

So ye see what we thought wuz the 
wust c’lam’ty ’t could happen, wuz 
really ther biggest blessin’ we ever hed, cos 
we got a better church an’ bell, an’ Dorothy 
mebby never would hev started inter the 
work or her father; an’, take it all round, 
I ain’t no cause ter complain. An’ its most 
alwuz so — ye can’t never tell what God’s 
plans is a-comin’ to. 








Overwork vs. Overeating. 


N abuse that tends tothe injury of brain 
workers is excessive eating. I recall to 
mind several brain workers who suddenly broke 
down and fancied that it was due to brain fa- 
tigue, when, as a matter of fact, it was due to 
overstuffing on their part. The furnace con- 
nected with their mental machinery became 
clogged up with ashes and carbon in various 
shapes and forms, and as aresult disease came, 
and before the case was fully appreciated a 
demoralized condition of the nervous system 
was manifested, and they laid the flattering 
unction to their souls that they had indulged 
in mental overwork, 
Hard work, mental or ical, rarely ever 
kills. If mild amount of physical exercise be 
taken, and a {odicions amount of food be fur- 
nished, the bowels kept open in the proper 
manner, the surface —— with —*8 
clothing, and the individual cultivates a ph 
a nature and absolutely resolves to per- 
mit nothing to annoy or fret him, the chances 
are that he can do an al unlimited amount 
ot work for an indefinite length of time, bear- 
ing in mind always that when weariness comes 
he must rest, and not take stimulants and work 


u talse capital 

Wine fired, worn-out slave should not be 
—— to additional labor. Under such stim- 
ulus, the slave may do the task, but he soon be- 
comes cri and unfit for work. The 


of successful work lies in the direction of select- 
digestible food, taken ip 


ing eaten “ 
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ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
Jeannette M. Dougherty. 


new designs for ornamental needle- 
work on linen for centre-pieces, doylies, 
wreaths 


and 
flowers take the place of the large showy pat- 
terns, and give opportunity for delicate shading 
and fine work. The novel and artistic designs, 
the various materials for garniture, braids, silks 
and linens, and the different styles of working, 
make this branch of art needle-work always 
new and interesting. The latest novelty in em- 
proidery is a combination of delicate colors, 
a very artistic effect of rainbow tints. 
In one beautiful pieces five small scallops form 
the large scallop of the edge; the centre point 
was embroidered in light pink, the ones on each 
side in delicate blue, and the outside points in 
pale green. In another handsome piece a scroll 
was worked in shaded lavender; twined 
about the scroll were tiny garlands worked in 
the most delicate shades of green, pink, blue 
and cream. The whole effect was beautiful; as 
ifs bit of the rainbow had been caught and 
held there. 

The ribbons and bow-knots are still favorite 

Clusters of maiden-hair fern tied 
with ribbon is a good pattern; and with the 
sprays worked in delicate green and the ribbon 
in white makes a pretty decoration for the table. 
The white and green alone are very dainty on 
the linen. The sweet peas with their beautiful 
flowers and fanciful tendrils lend themselves to 
artistic designs; the silks come in perfect 
shades, and one may embroider from the natu- 
ral fowers. A new lunch cloth with doylies to 
match is worked in trailing arbutus, the pink 
star-shaped flowers being in clusters. 

One of the prettiest new patterns shows the 
edge in an elaborate scroll design. In this bor- 
der there is an occasional primrose. Clusters of 
two or three primroses are scattered inside the 
border. Both flowers and scrolis are worked in 
soft shades of lemon, yellow, cream and white, 
giving a very harmonious arrangement of 
colors. With this centre-piece was shown a 
handkerchief case of linen decorated with a 
bunch of daffodils worked in shaded yellow, 
cream and pale green. Some of the richest pat- 
terns are the small garlands; these are worked 
in a great variety of colors, yet the shades are 
selected with artistic taste, and worked so as to 
give that harmony of colors that pleases and 
charms the eye. 

Some of the round pieces are finished with 
single scallops and the flowers stand.to the 
edge with the stems running to the centre; 
violets, daises and buttercups come in this style. 
The stamped pieces come with the circular 
fringe already made. Cases for handkerchiefs, 
gloves, veils and gentlemen’s ties are serviceable 
made of the linen as well as a pretty ornament 
for the dressing table. The daintiest bits of 
embroidery in small ovals, narrow panels and 
heart-shaped pieces are used for the centre of 
small cushions, The edge is filled out with 
white net, lace frilis and full bows of narrow 
tibbon. Magazine covers and mats for pictures 
offer work also for deft fingers in embroidery. 

Among the new materials is the Honiton 
braid in special patterns and width for the 
linen embroidery. This is used on the grass 
linen, which is a quality of goods that is very 
fine and sheer, and does not thicken when 
laundered. The braid is securely fastened to 
the linen in patterns. After the points are em- 
broidered down the linen is cut out underneath 
the braid. The Roman embroidery shows new 
patterns, and there is also a new design to be 
very simply worked in white Turkish silk, 
called the cut-glass pattern. 

Besides the white linen there is a great variety 
of colored linen in all shades. The tans and 
yellow are especially pretty. The linen threads 
Come in the silk shades,and there are gay 
braids in ribbon colors for binding and trim- 
ming. The cotton threads for crocheting come 
In plain and variegated colors. These are used 
With the colored linen, and also with a fancy 
scrim which comes with border stripes in plain 
Colors. It is a good time to select materials and 
doe bit of fancy work for the holiday season. 
The summer outing and pleasure trips are full 
of odd moments or leisure hours when such 
Work only adds to the enjoyment of the hour, 
4nd one does not miss the time spent upon it; 
While a piece of work is finished and laid aside 
for a busy season when there is no opportunity 
for ornamental needle- work. 

Chicago, Il. 











About Women. 


— Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt has returned 
from the West, and hereafter will confine her 
Work to the States east of the Mississippi River. 

~—— Miss Spurgeon, a sister of the late pastor 
of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, recently 
Preached in London. She is said to bear a 
strong resemblance to her distinguished brother. 


——~ Miss Katharine L. Sharp, the librarian of | 


Armour Institute, Chicago, has in charge the 

nt of library science in that institute, 

has been so successful both in material and 

that seven out of the ten students of 

the past year have already secured positions for 
Next year in various libraries. 

— Madame Casimir-Perier, the wife of the 

‘ew French President, isa very accomplished 

Jaman: She is a good English scholar, writes 





under Thiers, in 1872, As a hostess, st her home 
in the Rue Nitol, she exhibited admirable qual- 
ities. Bright, entertaining and amiable, she at- 
tracted the best people to her salon. It is said 
that her husband relies greatly upon her advice, 


graceful as well as useful, is of red Italian gran- 
ite, with drinking-places for dogs, horses and 
human beings, and is surmounted by a wrought- 
iron lamp. 


—— The death quite recently of the Countess 
de Gasparin, at the age of 81 years, touched 
thousands of hearts as a bereavement almost 
persona! in its keenness. In France and Switz- 


sentiments in the choicest of language. A late 
number of the Uhristian (London) has a very 
interesting sketch of her life, with an admirable 
portrait. Like her husband, Count Agénor de 
Gasparin, she was a prolific writer. After works 
of travel, comes, as early as 1842, “ Marriage 
from the Christian Point of View,” which the 
great Vinet called a noble book, and which was 
“erowned by the Academy ” as the best fitted to 
promote good morals of all the books published 
that year in France. She spent the last few 
months of her life revising this work for a reis- 
sue. Some of her subsequent volumes have 
taken rank among those that are read and re- 
read. Especially may this be said of ‘‘ Les Hori- 
zons Prochains”' and “ Les Horizons Célestes,” 
which have been translated into English and 
published together, with the title “The Near 
and Heavenly Horizons.” Then there were 
“ Camille,” an imaginative piece, and some 
high-toned volumes of poetry, “ Hdelweise’’ and 
‘El Sonador.” In 1802 was published ‘‘ Quelques 
Pensées,” in which are found many beautiful 
sayings and wise counsels, The Christian says: 
“The Countess had a very active mind, and was 
busy till the last. She died on June 16 at Le 
Rivage, near Geneva, where during twenty-three 
years she ceased not to mourn the loss of her be- 
loved husband. She has, in turn, been mourned 
as a loss to French Protestantism, without dis- 
tinction of church or party, She was (a noble 
soul, having a hatred of anything specious or 
unreal; and one of the many monumental works 
that follow her is the Deaconesses’ Institute at 
Lausanne, which she founded and endowed 
some years ago.” 








IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


EXT to Divine Omnipotence, said Garfield, 

the most powerful and uplifting influence 
under which a young man’s life and character 
can pass is the friendship of a woman too old to 
be his wife. Such a woman has recently entered 
upon the rest remaining for the children of God. 
The world is poorer through her going. For 
nearly fifty years she had worn the white flower 
of a blameless life. She had manifested the 
beauty and power inherent in Christian belief 
and life and practice. It was not a conspicuous 
or distinguished life. Jay Gould would have 
scorned it as an utter failure. Yet her character 
and career answered with a noble and ringing 
“Yea!” the cowardly and unmanly question: 
Is life worth living ? 

For the sake of supporting her mother she put 
love by, and with it a woman’s dearest desires. 
She found her peace in the Divine will, and in 
losing her life for Christ she regained it. She 
trod the dim and dusty ways of duty, not in bit- 
terness of soul, not in sourness of spirit, but 
with smiling face and serene spirit. Hers was 
the drudgery of teaching, but she made her work 
divine through practicing her profession as by 
the laws of God. George Herbert’s familar 
lines ,— 

“ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as by Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine,” 
set the key-note of her life, and constituted its 
dominant chord, The discord between her as- 
pirations and her circumstances had been ab- 
sorbed into a higher harmony, and through the 
melody of this spiritual music the harsh, stiff 
lines of life resolved themselves into curves of 
beauty. She shaped the intellects of young men 
and women with a touch as firm as gentle, but 
she also impressed her noble personality upon 
their plastic characters. Her life was but one of 
unnoticed thousands lived year in and year out 
without complaint—nay! rejoicingly—by brave, 
high-souled, sweet-natured women all up and 
down our land. Involuntarily one thinks of the 
broken shaft as the fit symbol of these lives. 
Yet the thought is unjust. The shaft is com-~- 
pleted in the upper airs of heaven, and the Mas- 
ter Workman Himself crowns the pillar with its 


Why, then, should this life be singled out from 
myriads of lowly, unimportant ones? Is it not 
merely an individual, an atom in the mass? 
Yes—and no! There is no such thing as an un- 
important life in the universe. This life was 
typical. It illustrated the possibilities of the 
glory and grandeur obtainable through great- 
ness of character, and the value of existence. It 
showed what the grace of God and the love of 
Christ and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit en- 





able every Christian to be and to do. .This 
woman had taken home to her heart the spirit of 
one who said; “I can go through this world but 
once. I may never come this way again. Let 
me, therefore, neglect no chance to do a kind- 
ness.” So our little pilgrim seized her oppor- 
tunity to make people happy. With culture of 
intellect she united culture of heart and soul. 
Every boy and girl and man and woman that 
had the privilege of knowing her, can recollect 
acte and utterances of kindness from her. 


edness, by all the force and reach of her being, 
That mattera are not so bad for you and me as 
they might be, is due to such happiness-making, 
self-sacrificing lives as these. Some of them 
passed away centuries before we were born. 
Some of them lived in the lands of the morning. 
But their altruism has made our lives less for- 
lorn, and their little candle has thrown its beams 
around the world. A character in “ Felix Holt” 
was glad to have lived, because the world was 
chiefly miserable and his life had helped one 
who needed it. That was the reason for the ex- 
istence of this woman now enskyed and sainted. 
She was no angel. She was but yet a woman, 
albeit dipped in angel instincts. But she be- 
lieved that every life is a plan of God. She lived 
hers as the Master, if in her place and associa- 
tions, would have lived it, She thought with 
Shirley : — 

“ The glories of our blood and state 

hadows, not substantial 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

Such a life is a glorious success. It is an in- 
carnation and revelation of the divine in human- 
ity. It shines resplendent in the white light of 
eternity. It shows how close is glory to our 
dust, and that the path of duty is the way to 
glory. A benediction to all who come under 
its hallowing influences, it is blessed with the 
smile of God. It tells on the ages, and tells for 
their King. — Interior. 











THE SILENT SPEECH. 


What must we bring to Nature to receive 
bw ee — her —— — would leave ? 
. ings, y ttle. pen eyes 
That see the mysteries of earth and exes, 
And know t open secrets. Soothed indeed 
their calm lo and swift to read 
that Nature’s hand itself hath turned; 
Made by each benignant lesson learned, 
And hiding, for the heart’s own comforting, 
Each holier meaning her evangels bring. 


So Nature says in these dear gracious days,— 

“ Behold yay — rest, and hope praise! 
The light that quickens now the orchard bloom 
Your Father’s garment is; and why have room 
Within your hearts for doubting or for fear? 
More than the hem you finger — God is near!” 


— Olive BE, Dana, 





Bite of Fun. 


—— When the office-boy emptied the editor's 
waste-basket into the furnace, there was a 
splendid display of ‘ words that burn.” 

—— Miss Beaconhill : “ Are you interested in 
psychical matters?” Charley Bleeker: “Oh, 
yes! Ispend half my time on a wheel.”’ 


——It was the first time Johnny had ever 
heard a guinea-hen. ‘O ma,” he shouted 
wy and hear this chicken a-windin’ itsel! 
up 


—— Mistress: “Did you manage to find the 

See ————— 

$ mum — a a D 
it.” — Nd-Bite. a 2 


—— He: “‘ My income is small, and it is cruel 
of me to take you from ir father’s roof.” She 
(anxiously): ‘I don’t live on the roof.” 


—— “ He’s very intellectual and literary, isn’t 
he?” “Why do you think so?” ‘He told me 
he never felt like himself till he was snugly 
ensconced in his library.’’ ‘ Well, you see, 
folding-bed is a bookcase.” 


Smith-Jones ; “‘ How do you manage to keep 

up your mental en well aed 

i timith- Brown ea 
nd every morn 

— Harlem Life. 


— A lady who has recently returned from a 
Mediterranean trip says that,as the ship was 
leaving the harbor wd A — —— lady 
—— 22 » who was 
~ i deck, and, pointing to_ the distant 
hills covered with snow, asked, “‘ What is that 
white staff on the hills, captain?” “That is 
snow, madem,’’ answered the captain. “ Now is 
it, really ?’’ remarked the lady, ‘I thought so, 
but a gentleman just told me it was Greece.”’— 
Argonaut. 


——A demure looking little man c —* 
the boaghty clerk in a grocer’s shop and meekly 
asked if he had any coffee to sell. ‘‘ We have 

round coffee,” said the —— man. “ No other 

ind?” “None. This is the best ground coffee 
in the market.’ “But I don’t want it,” the 
little man braced up. “TI got some sugar here 
the other day with sand in it, and I don’t want 
ith in it. You must think I 


80 
heh gives me a piece of 
ing before { start to work.” 


aie qushange t liments 
effects Pres tedward ‘erett ‘snd! Judge Bory 


Ju a 
a ng siigsion his friend rae had at- 
tained such 


. “Fame,” said w. 
E .”’ Then came Mr, y 
to back the compliment in kind. ‘ How- 
h fame may rise,’ said he, “ lam 
sure it will never get a one story,” — Youth's 


J the 
have made,” said tae young wousmn, Wilb'a 
over 





Little folks. 


THE MISSES AT SCHOOL. 


But I heard ’twas Miss Spel! — 
T learned sv from Miss Information 
Who was on the street, 


Where she to meet 
With Miss and Miss Representation. 


Poor little Miss Hap 

Spilled the ink in her lap, 

And Miss Fortune fell under the table; 
Miss Conduct they all 


nt call, 
But Miss State declared this was a fable. 


Miss Lay lost her book, 
And Miss Lead undertook 
To show her the place where to find it; 
But upon the wrong nail, 
ise Place hung her veil, 
And Miss Deed hid book safe behind it, 
T went on very well, 
oye heard tell, 
Till Miss Take brought in Miss Understand- 


Miss Conjecture then guessed 

Evil things of the rest 

And Miss Counsel advised their disbanding. 
— The Advance. 





LET’S GO AND ASK HER. 
66 ISS Lacy, may I speak to Ellen? ” 
The teacher looked down 
through her near-sighted glasses at the lit- 
tle petitioner, and smiled. 

“Ts it anything about your lesson, Ju- 
liet 4 * — ae 

“No ma’am,” answe uliet, hanging 
—J ind, if you'll speak 
* Well, never min you'll s ve 
pe | and not disturb the class, yen may ph 
and sit by Ellen for five minutes.” 

Away sped the little maid in great 
humor, and climbed up to the bench where 
Ellen sat dangling her slippered feet and 
clocked stockings. You would not have 
thought such a sweet, smiling, little mouth 
as Juliet’s could be bent on mischief, but 
listen; what is it she came to say? 

9 6 Irvine is going to have a party,” 
she whispered. 

“Is she?” Ellen whispered back. “How 
nice! When is it to be?” 

* Saturday ; but she isn’t going to ask 
us. 

“* How do you know?”’ 

“Oh, Hennie says so; she says Fannie 
told her that Agnes said we were no ac- 
count.”’ 

Ellen’s fair little face flushed, and her 
blue eyes snapped angrily. “ I didn’t think 
Agnes could be so mean,” she exclaimed. 

‘Nor I, either; and ghe makes out she is 
such a good friend of ours.”’ 

‘*T guess I won’t speak to her any more 
— ever.” 

* And we can’t have any more good times 
playing paper dolls under the porch steps.” 

uliet was getting almost tearful at the loss 
of one of her best friends, 

* Juliet,” said Ellen, suddenly, ‘did Fan- 
nie hear Agnes say we were no account?” 

“T—Idon’t know,” said Juliet, taken 
aback. 

** Because maybe there is some mistake 
about it ; let’s go and ask Agnes.” 

Ask Agnes ! Juliet’s breath was taken 
away. “Ob no, I wouldn’t for an thing,” 
she said, ‘ It would make me feel * 

“ It will make me feel a great deal bad- 
der,’’ said Ellen, reckless of grammar, “ to 
think Agnes said a mean thing about 
us when maybe she didn’t.” 

** Suppose she did, though, how will you 
feel to have her say it to your face ?”’ 

But Ellen, who had been very angry for a 
minute, was getting back her sweet, lovely 
— “Tam going to suppose she didn’t,” 

e insisted, ‘‘and if I should be wro 
why I couldn’t be anything but sorry, an 
I’m sorry now.” 

“Five minutes are up, little talkers,” 
said Miss Lacy, and Juliet epee down off 
the high bench and went back to her own 
seat. Her little heart was beating quite 
fast at the ma of what would * 
at recess, when Ellen asked Agnes to her 
face if she had said that dreadful thing. 

N dreadful happened, however. 
Ellen took Agnes off to herself behind the 
lilac bush, and told her quite pently and 
sweetly, that she had heard—f[think she 
did not mention Hennie or Fannie — that 
Agnes had said this strange thing about Ju- 
liet and herself, but she thought there must 


be some mistake, and so she just made 
up her mind to ask Agnes. 
At first Agnes looked puzz and then 


she broke into a merry, ringing h, and 

said she knew just how the tale had started. 

hae I was —— — girls ~ be — 
my party, by you know 

said, ‘I' won't send any to Ellen and Juliet, 

they don’t count ;’ you see I meant just to 

ask you myself, cause you are like home 


629 You, I see,” said Ellen, laughing in her 
turn; “ wasn’t it too funny for anybody to 
think you said we were no account? ButI 


am so glad I asked you.” 

——— "ioe 
gnes. . “Itwo ve 

entirely spoiled the party ! "’ 


“Well, we needn’t lar | such 
thing,” laughed Ellen, wi h her soft little 
arm round Agnes’ neck. “ But I’ve made 
my mind that every time I hear any- 
thing like that.I'll just go and ask.” 
And do you know, if all of us Ellens and 
Juliets would take it for granted there was 
some mistake about the evil things we hear, 
we could put up a white yn hE gwd over 
our snare, | Ser: quaenee w be pretty 
much — Presbyterian. 





—— 
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DEATH OF DR. STRONG. 


ROF. JAMES STRONG, 8. T. D., LL. D., 
a successful teacher, an eminent Bib- 
lical scholar and an extensive author, was 
born in New York city, Aug. 14, 1822, and 
died suddenly of heart failure at Round 
Lake, August 7, 1894, Dr. Strong had a va- 
ried and influential history as an educator 
and author and as one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Ohurch. Thomas Strong, his father, 
came from England in 1815 and died in New 
York, leaving bis son an orphan at an early 
age. In the city schools he acquired a good 
preparatory education, and in 1839 began 
the study of medicine. On account of ill 
health, however, he relinquished the study, 
but soon after entered Wesleyan Universi- 
ty, from which he was graduated in 1844. 
He taught two years at Poultney, when 
again ill health obliged him to retire toa 
farm in Newtown, L. I., and a year anda 
half later to Flushing, where he held vari- 
ous local offices, and continued his Biblical 
studies, teaching classes gratuitously in 
Greek and Hebrew. He was a leading 
mover in the construction of the Flushing, 
now the Long Island, railroad, of which he 
was for some time president. 

In 1858-61 Dr. Strong was professor of 
Biblical literature and acting president of 
the Troy University, where he delivered the 
inaugural on scholastic and Biblical inter- 
pretation. On the failure of that institu- 
tion, he returned to Flushing; and since 
1868 had been professor of exegetical the- 
ology in Drew Theological Seminary, In 
1856 his Alma Mater honored him with the 
title of D. D. and in 1881 with that of 
LL. D. He traveled in Egypt and Palestine 
in 1874 in order to perfect his knowledge of 
Bible lands, the results of which were 
found most helpful in his class work in the 
Seminary and in the preparation of his 
Biblical works. 

Dr. Strong was best known to the public 
by his books. He was the author of ‘* Our 
Lord’s Life,’ “Manual of the Gospels,’’: 
‘“‘Greek in a Nutshell,” ‘ Doctrine of a 
Future Life,” ‘‘ Sketches of Jewish Life in 
the First Century,” “Irenics,” “ Sacred 
Idyls,” ‘“‘The Tabernacle of Israel,’’ ‘‘ The 
Student’s Commentary on: DBecclesiastes,’’ 
and other works. The Books of Daniel and 
Esther in the American edition of Lange’s 
Commentary were edited by Lim. He is 
known everywhere as one of the editors of 
McClintock and Strong’s Oyclopedia of 
Biblical, theological and ecclesiastical liter- 
ature (10 volumes, 1867-1881), with two sup- 
plemental volumes recently issued. In the 
preparation of the first three volumes of 
this work, begun in 1853, he was the associ- 
ate of Dr. McClintock, its projector, but 
after his death Dr. Strong became the sole 
editor of the remaining seven volumes and 
supplement. His last work, just issued, is 
“The Exhaustive Concordance of the Bi- 
ble,” a work of herculean labor, great ac- 
curacy and varied learning. These two last- 
named works are monumental and will 
carry his name honorably down to posterity. 

Dr. Strong was a stanch though not a 
bigoted Methodist. He took a deep inter- 
est in all the affairs of the church, especial- 
ly in education and literature. He was a 
master in Biblical exposition, unexcelled in 
his own church, perhaps in any other. He 
favored lay delegation, but was a little be- 
lated in his views on the admission of 
women to the General Oonference. He 
was himself a member of the General Con- 
ference which admitted laymen. He leaves 
a widow, two sons and two daughters, 








IMPATIENCE OF OPINION. 


MPATIENCE of opinion— the state of 
mind which refuses to listen quietly to 
the expression of sentiments at variance 
with ite own—is a pretty sure mark of 
weakness. Those who indulge in it are 
more than half conscious that they are un- 
able to maijutain their ground by calm, 
straightforward argument, and thence they 
bring in the force of strong assertion to 
help them out. In the absence of convinc- 
ing reasons, or of the skill to marshal them 
aright, they try to bear down an opponent 
by the strength of their will or the volume 
of their voice. They endeavor by the im- 
petuosity of their attack to cover up the 
real feebleness of their battalions. This 
maneuver is so very common that it is 
usually seen through by the cool by-stander, 
if not by the person against whom it is 
used, and the fear of this makes the person 
using it all the more ruffled and provoked. 
Impatience of opinion is incipient intoler- 
ance. Itis the deadly foe of the impartial 


interchange of thought which is so impor- 
tant an element of culture. It strangles that 
free and fair discussion by which so much 
of truth has been struck out and rightly 
eliminated from closely attendant error. 
It is an insult to man, and a sin against 
God. It involves impudent assumption and 
insufferable presumption. It makes a man 
intensely disagreeable and supremely ridic- 
ulous. It betrays a lack of trust in the 
divine might of truth, a total failure of con- 
fidence in the power of sober persuasion. 
It is evil, and only evil, and that continually. 
He who has allowed himself to become ad- 
dicted to it should spare no pains to throw 
off ite yoke and have done with it forever. 








SEEING THE GOSPEL. 


2 heard the Gospel for fifty years,” 

exclaimed a good brother, whose 
works of charity and mercy were known 
throughout the community where he lived. 
‘« What I want now is to see a little more of 
it before I die! ”’ 

That was a significant utterance. It 
touches the great need of modern Ohris- 
tianity— more doing, less doctrine. We 
have all heard the Gospel till we know It by 
rote and by rhythm. But have we seen 
enough of the Gospel to make embodied 
Bible doctrines familiar? Most of us know 
the beatitudes by heart. How many of us 
know them by observation? “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” How 
often we hear that! Do we see it — do we 
exemplify it — very often ? 

Concrete gospel is what we want now- 
adays — gospel that is visible to the naked 
eye; gospel that doesn’t require a micro- 
scope to discover its own good works; gos- 
pel in the street, gospel in the shop, gospel 
in the home, We want to see men acting 
like brothers, as well as preaching brother- 
hood and sitting under the everlasting in- 
doctrination of brotherhood. We want to 
see common honesty in business and in pol- 
itics, more than we need to hear uncom- 
mon saintliness enjoined from the pulpit. 
The world is full of the echoes of the Gos- 
pel, but there are precious few substantial 
gospel examples walking around where we 
can see them. 

Never in the history of Christ’s church 
was there more need of actual, genuine, 
practical, embodied piety; never was there 
less need of thé multiplication of creeds, 
theories and exordiums, The Christian 
employer who shakes his employee’s hand 
with an honest, manly, hearty grip, treats 
him asa man and brother, and scorns to 
jew him out of honest wage, is doing more 
good in the world — the present hard-con- 
ditioned, prosaic, utilitarian, dollar-grasping 
world — than any group of theologians who 
might be named. 

Less Gospel enunciation — more Gospel 
realization, that is what we want, brethren. 
Are we chiefly helping people to hear the 
Gospel, or are we helping them to see it? 
Both are good, but for these days, and this 
great world-crisis, surely doing is better 
than any kind or amount of exegesis. 








OUR ITALIAN MISSION." 


N his ‘Italian Mission,” whose full title 
is given in the foot-note, Dr. Stackpole 
has furnished a bold and suggestive book. 
The criticism is a severe indictment of the 
policy and methods of the Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
its agente in the Italian fleld. If we may 
rely at all upon the report of facts therein 
given, the methods employed in our mis- 
sion work in Italy have not only been un- 
wise, but have totally failed to attain the 
ends designed in the establishment of the 
Mission. The book contains, not a mere 
theory, but a body of facts with their natural 
exposition; and they are withal facts pro- 
duced by a competent witness, who speaks 
out of his own experience and personal ob- 
servation. For more than a quadrennium 
he was connected with the Mission, and as 
head of the Theological School in Florence 
he had abundant opportunity to study the 
methods and results of labor in the Mission. 
He visited all the stations in the kingdom, 
and became intimately acquainted with 
many of the details of administration, and 
he is thus able to speak not only with full- 
ness of knowledge, but with an assurance 
which comes from personal acquaintance. 
With his knowledge and convictions, he 
could not fail to make his criticism, The 
cause, not less than his own conscience, de- 
manded the utterance. To reveal defects 
is often more important than to appreciate 
and commend what is excellent. Oriticism 








* Pour anp a HALF YSRARS IN THE ITALIAN Misston. A 
Criticism of Missionary Methods. By Rev. Everett 8. 
| Stackpole, D,D. Published by the author, Lewiston, 
* Me, 





has a good as well as a bad side. While 
laying bare our weaknesses and defects, it 
impresses us with the importance of an ad- 
equate remedy. Our author holds, with 
Bishop Thoburn, that the work abroad as 
well as at home reaps advantage from 
friendly criticiam. Bad methods are some- 
times adopted, and good ones are adhered 
to long after they have ceased to be useful. 
Once in use, we do not always find it easy 
to lay them aside. In such a case, the serv- 
ices of the critic are invaluable. He lays 
bare the essential facts, and sets his tactual 
knowledge over against our fine-spun and 
unsubstantial theories. 

The criticism of Bishop Thoburn produced 
a revolution in our India Missions. Asa 
practical man, familiar with our work in the 
East, he saw that new conditions demanded 
new methods for carrying on the work of 
God. He clearly saw that the old methods 
were failures, even though missionary sec- 
retaries, Bishops and platform orators per- 
sisted in calling them successes. The reit- 
eration of the sentiment on the platform, 
for the thousandth time, could never suc- 
ceed in transforming failure into success. 
So the good Bishop concluded to call the 
failure by its true name. Until men saw 
the old was a failure, they could not be in- 
duced to accept the better new; but when 
oneé the old was abandoned, a better plan 
of evangelization was adopted, which has 
renewed the life and multiplied the number 
of converts in all those missions. 

Like our Missionary Bishop, Dr. Stack- 
pole believes in the virtue of criticism. He 
believes the managers of our missions in 
Italy have been long enough calling failure 
success, and that the time has fully come to 
use the critical knife to cut away the dead 
wood and afford room for a better growth. 
The original plan of the Italian Mission, he 
thinks defective. He would take us back to 
fundamental principles and have us rear the 
superstructure according to the pattern 
shown in the mount. As interpreted by 
Wesley, the church is a congregation of 
faithful men; preachers and people must be 
converted and spiritual; the religion must 
be inside, a sentiment of the heart rather 
than a speculation of the brain. Religion is 
a life rather than a mere creed orform. To 
Methodists, forms are merely incidental and 
lable to prove a hamper rather than an aid 
to devotion. To the form of godliness there 
must neéds be added the powér. In our 
Italian Mission he thinks much of this in- 
terior furnishing is wanting. There is the 
form without the power. The husk is mis- 
taken for the ear within. 

All this came about very naturally in the 
inception and growth of the work. At its 
organization in 1872, the Mission found 
favor both at home and abroad. There was 
a blare of trumpets at home on finding there 
was much loose material about the fallen 
throne of the Pope. New members could be 
picked up in each side street. Under such 
circumstances, it was not difficult for fervid 
imaginations to paint the not distant day 
when the majority of the Italian people 
would enter the fold constructed by Wesley 
and when ecumenical Methodism would hold 
her Quadrennial Conference in the city of 
the Omsars, Of course, with these rare 
openings, the slow methods of our missions 
to the heathen need not be adopted. Mem- 
bers flocked to us unasked; and, as to 
preachers, more offered than could be ac- 
cepted. In an incredibly short time the 
church in Florence ran up to 200 members. 
In other missions we, had been obliged to 
begin small, to secure at first a few conver- 
sions and by a slow process train a native 
ministry; but here we had both members 
and ministry furnished to hand. 

The result of this scooping process has 
been what might have been anticipated. 
We have a list of members who know very 
little about experimental religion. They 
are not really Methodists in their convic- 
tions and inner purpose; they are unwilling 
to abandon the wine cup or the amusements 
of their old life; their voices are seldom 
heard in the class or prayer-meetings; they 
have got away from the Pope without get- 
ting very near to Jesus Christ. The success 
in accumulating members has really been a 
hindrance to the progress of the kingdom 
of God. Quantity has been substituted for 
quality, and as is natural the members have 
in most places to be weeded out, or they fall 
away of their own accord. The pictures 
given of the churches are lugubrious in the 
extreme; not that they are composed of bad 
people, but of those who have so little 
apprehension of the nature of true religion 
and of the grand purpose of the Christian 
life. 

The views given of the ministry are 
equally discouraging. More than half the 
members of the Oonference are ex-priests 
and nearly the other half are ex-Walden- 











sians, only one was converted in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; not one was edu- 
cated in her schools or trained for her min- 
istry. Inan emphatic sense, it is an im- 
ported ministry. All this would be quite 
immaterial if men of the right qualifications 
had been secured. But there is the rub. 
The Waldensian contribution contains good 
material; but their Christianity tends to the 
head rather than the heart. They are cold 
and speculative, like most of the Calvinistic 
preachers of a century ago. The ex-priests 
present another type. Like the Walden- 
sians, they are often well educated and at- 
tend well to the formal services in the con- 
gregation; they do not find it so easy to 
visit the flock or to associate with the poor. 
The old habits of their priestly life cling to 
them. They find it much easier to deal 
with the forms than to enter into the spirit 
of our holy religion. 

With such a ministry what could John 
Wesley have done? How far could he have 
carried forward the Methodistic movement? 
Fortunately the clergy would not in any 
number go with him; the success of Meth- 
odism came through the lay preachers. If 
they had small Latin and less Greek, they 
knew the Gospel and the experimental way 
of salvation. In our German mission 
they never had an ex-priest, or an ex- 
Lutheran; like Wesley they take the men 
converted at their altars and educate them 
for their ministers. This must be the proc- 
ess with every live church. A church un- 
able to raise up her own ministers can never 
become a spiritual power. Facts like the 
above explain the inefficiency of our Italian 
Mission. A thousand priests would come to 
us if we could use them and afford them a 
good salary, but we have too many already. 

For these grave defects Dr. Stackpole 
points out several items which must enter 
into the remedy. 

First of all, there must be secured a spir- 
itual membership. In missions as in the 
home church we must have converted per- 
sons. To abandon the papacy is not enough 
to make good Methodists or Christians; 
there must be a heart work and a new life. 
To secure so desirable an end there must be 
a converted and a spiritual ministry. An 
unspiritual ministry can insure only a dead 
church. As the preacher, so is the hearer. 
To gain this vantage-ground we should 
have ten or twenty live men transferred 
from America to form a Methodistic nucleus 
to the Conference. And with this there 
should be a theological school to train na- 
tive preachers. The church in Italy will 
never thrive by borrowing; as in our other 
missions, we must create a native and a 
spiritual ministry. The Italian church needs 
a Methodist hymn-book. We have used for 
the most part Waldensian hymns, which 
are usually the creations of the intellect, 
while a Methodist hymn is born of the 
heart. There are warmth and gush in it. 
Though in the land of art and classic song, 
our Italian church has not learned to sing 
in the jubilant way taught by our great 
founder, It never sings lustily. In its mu- 
sic, as in everything else, it is cold and stiff 
and proper. 

There are difficulties in the way of our 
Italian work — the Latin race, the priests, 
the Pope, the devil and the greater demon 
of indifferentism; but with the new equip- 
ments suggested there are grand possibili- 
ties for a powerful, spiritual Methodism in 
Italy. But we must go down to bed-rock 
and build by the old process. There is no 
royal road to success in the mission work in 
Italy. In every land the mission must be a 
new creation, a fresh spiritual life intro- 
duced and diffused among the people. Our 
experiment shows that Italy can form n0 
exception to the rule. 

In conclusion, we welcome the hints, sug 
gestions, criticisms and facts given in Dr. 
Stackpole’s brochure. However unwelcome 
to some parties, they awaken thought and 
tend to correct bad methods of carrying on 
our mission work. 








Byrant, Our First American Poet. 


N our American literature the name of 
I Bryant has long been recognized as a fixed 
star of the first magnitude. Uthers have arise, 
attracting the attention of both the commonal- 
ty and scholars, but their great qualities have 
served in no way todim the glory of our 
really American poet. Others had indeed pre 
ceded him in the use of the poetic art, but they 
were not American in taste or type; thelr 
meagre productions were imitations of 
schools of poetry; and, for the most part, “ 
poetry which preceded the production# 
Bryant was of the machine order; the writer 
were often scholars who knew how to he 
language according to metrical law without 
poetic afflatus. Even where flashes of trae em 
jus were found, the law of the older poets po 
followed in ite outwoiking. The material 
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too often English and the mode of construction 
was invariably so. 
Bryant himself, whose father was a scholar 


was doing, the young poet of our Massachusetts 
hills advanced into broader and richer fields 
and became the leader of an American school of 

. Others were to follow him in the culti- 
vation of the great acreage, while the honor of 
being the first really American poet was, to re- 
main his personal possession. The themes of 
Bryant were American, and in studying them 
he occupied the American point of view. A 
New Englander at once recognizes the scenery 
and allusions of his poems and feels the force of 
his illustrations and the putting of his points. 
It is an American that speaks and the great 
continent with its wealth of ideas is ever rising 
up in the foreground. The reader without at 
tirst noticing it passes from the England o! 
Pope, Cowper and Milton to the America of 
Washington, Jefferson and Adams; from a land 
of privileged classes to a country where the 
common laborer ruled as a king, making laws 
and administering affairs in the interest of the 
common weal. 

William Cullen Bryant, this new force in our 
literature, distinguished as a journalist, hon- 
ored as a citizen of the Republic and cherished 
as a man of letters, was born in the Massachu- 
setts hill town of Cummington, Nov. 3, 1794, 
and died in New York, June 12, 1878. The pres- 
ent completes his hundreth year. His centen- 
nial would naturally fall on his natal day, but 
November is unfavorable for such a gathering 
in a place so out of the way as that of his birth; 
and to avoid the difficulty of the season the 
family determined some months ago to have the 
celebration August 16th under the old roof-tree 
of the Snells and Bryants in Cummington. Parke 
Godwin, the poet’s son-in-law, himself a literary 
man, is to preside. Charles Dudley Warner 
and Julia Ward Howe, with we know not how 
many other distinguished people and people 
undistinguished, are to be present. The occa- 
sion possesses no little interest for persons who 
have enjoyed the contributions of the poet to 
our literature. The presence of John Howard 
Bryant, the poet’s youngest and only surviving 
brother, himself no mean poet, is an attractive 
card, especially as he is to read on the occasion 
“Thanatopsis,” written on that very spot when 
the poet was only eighteen years old, and cele- 
brated as the one poem which opened a new era 
in American literature. The American school 
of poetry dates from ita publication in the North 
American Review in 1817. 

In our estimate of Byrant it is not to be for- 
gotten that he was much more than a poet. 
The man took precedence of the literature, 
poetry serving only as an occasional recreation. 
He will be long remembered for his sterling 
worth and for his severe: yet noble New Eng- 
land traits of character. He was trained in the 
old school of stern principle and of steady hab- 
ite. He was a Puritan, but an advanced Pauri- 
tan —less narrow, crabbed and intense than the 
typical character; yet a Puritan, accomplished 
by education and broadened by association 
with the leading people of society in our metro- 
politan city. These wider associations, how- 
ever, never tended to undermine the severity of 
principle; he invariably stood for what was 
best and noblest, in private, social and political 
life. 

Asacitizen Bryant occupied a highly honor- 
able position. The trueness of his manhood 
came out no less distinctly in his relations to 
the public than in private life. He was a patri- 
ot of the first water, cherishing an intense love 
of the whole country, and especially of the free 
institutions established by the fathers. Though 
& Democrat in politics, he was the blind foilow- 
er of no party. He carried his “sovereignty 
under his own hat;”’ he believed in party, he 
believed also in the right of the individual to 
criticise and correct the aberations of party; 
he carried the right of private judgment into 
Politics as well as religion. Though a Demo- 
oeratic journal, the Evening Post (on which he 
made his success) was also a organ; 
it expressed the views of William ©. Bryant 
even when they failed to accord with those 
oft his party. The party platform was not his 
ultimate law; the party platform and measures 
must harmonize with his own best judgment in 
order to receive his support. The candor of 
his political articles was something phenomenal, 
and made him a power with the better elements 
of his party. He had many readers who accept- 
ed his statements as next in authority to those 
of the Bible. The weight of character in the 

nd gave added force to both his state- 
ments and arguments, If unable to understand 
the whole, the reader felt quite sure he was fol- 

the deliverances of a judge who was 
both wise and good. 

But this part of the life of Bryant is destined 
to recede more and more into the background 
4nd to be forgotten by the living generations; he 
is known even now, not as the editor, as the occa- 
sional orator, or as the honorable citizen, but as 
the poet. His writings in prose belong to the 
Pest, both in topic and treatment; his poems 
ate of today and the future. They contain in- 
destructible elements and are hence destined to 
dure ag long as American literature finds a 
reader. His can never be blotted 

Sut; the world of coming men, able to appreci- 





ate genius and disposed to patronize the muses, 
will not suffer them to perish. 

Bryant, as the corypheus of American song, 
isa nature poet. He lay upon the bosom of the 
earth, felt her heart-beats and heard her inner 
voices. Unlike Longfellow, who tipped the sur- 
face of sea and sky and earth with classic graces 
of style, Bryant penetrates below the surface 
and interprets the significance of the field of 
nature with which he deals. As with Innes, the 
great American painter, who has just 
departed, there are depth body in his pict- 
ures. He is serious, medi waiting to 
catch and embody what is permanent rather 
than what is transient. There is philosophy in 
his poetry; he deals with man not so much asa 
transient individual as with the web of social 
life in the process of weaving in the loom of 


invisible and inscrutable, hides Himself; but he 
was able to see only for a glorious moment 
“the brightness of the skirts of God.” The se- 
rious reader alone understands Bryant, but to 
such a temper his poems present a wealth great- 
er than that of gold and rubies. 

Of course, such a character implies limitations. 
His genius was never productive or spontaneous. 
Reflection and meditation were indispensable to 
satisfactory results; he must brood over the 
subject before the deeper lines of thought would 
fashion themselves in language. The waters of 
life, for which he sought, never flowed by his 
door; he had to dig and blast till he touched the 
crystal springs which sent forth healing and 
invigorating streams. * 








Personals. 


— Bishop Hurst will probably arrive home 
from Europe by September 1. He expects to 
meet his Conferences. 

— Miss Clara Cushman will spend the time 
from Aug. 17 to Sept. 10 in the Hast Maine Con- 
ference, under the direction of Mrs. L. F. Chase, 
the new Conference secretary. 

— Rev. Henry J. Pope has been appointed fra- 
ternal delegate from the Irish Wesleyan OConfer- 
ence to the Methodist Conference of Canada, 
which will be held in London, Ontario, beginning 
Sept. 6, 

— The Pittsburg Christian Advocate says that 
Rev. W. F. Oldham has reconsidered his purpose 
to return at once to India, and on account of the 
health of relatives in this country has indef- 
initely postponed his return. 

— A list of the honorary members of the Local 


Preachers’ Association of Great Britain includes | 
the names of Mr. Percy W. Bunting, editor of 


the London Contemporary Review, Lady Henry 
Somerset, Rev. Dr. Lunn, and Rev. Dr. Rigg. 


— Solomon Thatcher, sr., died at his home in 


River Forest, Ill., last week. Mr. Thatcher was | 
born Oct. 28, 1826, near Canandaigua, N. Y., and | 


moved to Chicago in 1868, He, with his wife, was 
converted and joined the Methodist Church in 
1833. 

— Rev. Theodore L, Cuyler, D. D., said re- 
cently: ‘I have personally and naturally a frail 
physical constitution, but I have stood nearly 
fifty years’ unbroken work, with plenty of 
sound sleep, and never a drop of alcohol, and 
and never yet spent a Lord’s day on my bed.”’ 

— Rev. W. H. B. Urch, formerly of Albion Col- 
lege, Michigan, and until recently connected 
with the Malaysian Mission at Singapore, is now 
in this country, and expects to resume work here. 
The climate of Malaysia did not agree with him 
and it was deemed prudent for him to change. 


— The Northwestern of Aug. 8th says: “ Rev. 
Dr. H. W. Bolton, pastor of Centenary Church, 
Chicago, occupied his pulpit last Sunday for the 
first time in four months. Dr. Bolton has been 
a great sufferer, and it gratifies his members 
and many friends to know that he has recovered 
health, and is able to resume pastoral labors. 
In this we sympathize.” 


— The president-elect of Brazil, Dr. Prudente 
de Moraes Barros, was a patron of the Southern 
Methodist College in that country, and his 
daughters, now the foremost ladies of the South 
American Republic, owe a large part of their 
culture and fitness for their position in life to 
the work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 


— Bowdoin College, at its recent Commence- 
ment, conferred the degree of D. V. on Rev. J. R. 
Day, chancellor of Syracuse University. Dr. 
Day was a member of the class of 1874 of that 
institution, but was obliged to leave the college 
before graduating on account of his health. He 
was then supposed to be a certain victim of 
quick consumption. His name was also ordered 
entered in the general catalogue with his class. 


— We are gratified to note that the Methodist 
Advocate-Journal of Chattanooga has a return- 
ing sense of fairness and fraternity, as is ev- 
idenced by the following editorial paragraph: 
“The Nashville Christian Advocate says it de- 
clines to say anything in reply to our comments 
on the article of ite editor in Z1on’s H@RALD or 
on the dubious subject of Federation. We have 
no fault to find with Dr. Hoss for his prudence, 
or for anything else. Whatever his views about 
our work may be, it must never be lost sight of 
that he is a brother in Christ Jesus, a gentie- 
man, and worthy not only of the confidence but 
also of the love of the great church he so ably 
represents, * 





— Bishop Galloway of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, reached Yokohama safely, 
the steamer on which he sailed making the trip 
in fifteen days.: 


— Bishop Wilson is in Brazil and recently pre- 
sided at the session of the Annual Conference of 
the Brazil Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, at Rio de Janeiro. 


— The statement is current that ex-Gov. St. 
John will soon leave Topeka for New York, 
where he will become the general manager of the 
total abstinence department of a life insurance 
company. 


The death of Miss Maria A. West, many 
years a missionary in Constantinople, and author 
of “The Romance of Missions,” is announced. 
Miss West was born in Palmyra, N. Y., and was 
widely and justly honored throughout the mis- 
sionary world. 


— Clair Wilbur, a missionary in Central 
America, died of fever, June 20, at Grenada, on 
the shores of Lake Nicaragua. He, with three 
other missionaries, was making a six months’ 
trip distributing tracta and Bibles. He was a 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University. 


— Rev. L. G. Horton, of Haven M. E. Church, 
East Providence, and Rev. W. R. Davenport, of 
the M. E, Church at Barre, Vt., exchanged pul- 
pite the first two Sundays in August. This ar- 
rangement gave both pastors a radical change 
of atmosphere and environment, and both con- 
gregations a change of talent. Why should not 
such interchanges be more frequent, so that pas- 
tor and pastor’s wife could get much-needed 
recreation and still not leave their people shep- 
erdless. 


—The Northwestern observes: “One of the 
finest sweet-pea farms in this country is that of 
Rev. N. G. Axtell, at Evanston, Ill. Bro. Axtell 
was 8 member of the Maine Conference, and 
about five years ago came West, making his 
home in the beautiful college city near Chicago. 
He began to raise sweet peas for pleasure, and 
was gradually led to raise them asa business. 
So extensive is his garden that he can pick 
60,000 flowers a day. Theyare greatly in demand 
for sale in Chicago, because of their unusual size 


and beauty and the numerous varieties.”’ 


— Rev. E, M. Smith, D. D., of the Vermont 
Methodist Seminary, is called back to Maine 
this week to officiate at the wedding of two of 
his former teachers. Under Dr. Smith’s vigor- 
ous and dignified administration the Montpelier 
school is rapidly gaining in numbers and pres- 
tige. Extensive improvements in the line of 
plumbing have been made at the boarding- 
houses and everything is being put in trim for 
for the fall term, for which an unusually large 
attendance is already booked. A newand ex- 

teacher has been added to the force in 
the Commercial department to meet the growing 
demands. 


— Rev. Crandall J. North, presiding elder of 
the New Haven District, sends the following 
painfel intelligence under date of Aug. 11: 
“Rev. W. P. Arbuckle, M. A., of the New York 
East Conference, pastor at Shelton, Conn., died 
here this morning. He had been in attendance 
upon the New Haven District Camp-meeting at 
Plainville during the last week and taken a 
prominent part in ite work. Friday afternoon, 
soon after conducting a large young converte’ 
meeting, he was seized with stricture of the 
bowels followed by heart failure, and died after 
a twelve hours’ iliness. The announcement of 
his death just as the people were assembling for 
the closing session of the camp-meeting trans- 
formed love-feast rejoicing into a sad memorial 
service. He was one of the ablest and most de- 
voted young preachers of our Oonference, and 
his loss seems almost irreparabie.’’ 


— We are so much pleased with the following 
letter received from Rev. Charles B. Mitchell, 
D. D., of Grand Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., that we venture to 
give it to our readers: “I see in the H@RALD the 
announcement of my invitation to the presi- 
dency of our college at Winfield, Kansas. Will 
you kindly announce that I have no thought of 
accepting ; that I consider no honor equal to 
that of the successful pastor. I do not think 
anything could tempt me to leave the pastorate. 
For the highest success of our church, and for 
the best development of our men, the church 
should place more emphasis upon the pastor and 
less on the holders of ecclesiastic offices,’’ 


—The funeral of Rev. Dr. Strong took place 
from the suditoriam at Round Lake, Aug. 8, 
and was remarkably impressive. The body was 
conveyed from the Burnham House by the fol- 
lowing pall-bearers: Rev. Dr, William Griffin, 
Dr. Joseph E, King, Professor J. C. Van Ben- 
schoten, Dr, H. C, Farrar, Rey. William H. 
Groat, Dr. H. A. Buttz, Professor E. J, Myer, 
Professor William G, Ward, Professor I. J. 
Peritz, Rev. Dr. Halleran, Professor N. W. Clark, 
Rev. £. J. Guernsey and Rey. J. M. Harris. 
The services in the big building consisted of 
an invocation by Rev. T. A. Griffin, Scripture 
reading by Dr. Gates, short addresses by Dr. 
William Griffin, Dr. J. E. King, Dr. H. O. Far- 
rar, Dr. A. D. Vail, Dr. Henry Graham, and Dr. 
H. A. Buttz, with prayer by Dr. H. A. Starks 











Brieflets. 


We are quite willing that this issue of Z10n’s 
HERALD shall be examined asa sample copy. 
The contributions are particularly varied, 
interesting and instructive. 











The committee on public meetings of the New 
England Branch of the W. F. M. 8. are already 
at work upon the program for the annual meet- 
ing, to be held in Worcester, Oct. 10 and 11. An 
unusual feast is anticipated, aa the following 
missionaries have been invited to take part in 
the exercises: Miss Hale, Miss Danforth, Dr. 
Sheldon, Dr. Christiancy, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. 
Baker, Mrs. Hauser and also Mrs. Gracey. 


Dr. Trafton’s series of contributions are of 
special interest, but that which appears in this 
issue will stir deeply many vivid memories. 





We are indebted to the Christian Advocate 
for the following important explanatory state- 
ment: “Inquiries continue to come in concern- 
ing a statement set afloat by the Associated 
Pyess, that ‘Rev. Mr. Fischer, pastor of the 
American Methodist Hpiscopal Church in 
Rome, has become a Catholic, and has been duly 
baptized in that faith.’ There is no such name 
on the roll of members of our Italy Conference. 
Rey. Giacomo Carboneri is the pastor of the 
First Church in Rome; the Second Church was 
left at Conference time ‘to be supplied.’ No in- 
formation of the defection of any person from 
our church to the Roman Catholic Church in 
Italy has been received, and the story is believed 
to be a canard.” . 

Bishop Merrill’s views upon sanctification, 
which are to appear in two contributions in our 
columns, the first of which is published in this 
number, should be carefully studied by all of 
our readers. We have not for many a day read 
anything so comprehensive, well balanced and 
instructive. The best way to avoid error is to 
become acquainted with the truth. 





The Chautauqua Assembly Herald of Aug. 7 
contains this instructive paragraph: “An in- 
teresting incident occurred yesterday. Two 
veterans, one of the blue, one of the gray, shook 
hands over the bloody chasm. One was a caval- 
ryman who followed Morgan in his famous raid; 
the other one of the Union men who pursued #0 
hotly and so desperately through the long days. 
These two men had a friendly talk ending in a 
‘God bless you’ anda handshake. Thus Chau- 
tauqua helps to heal the old wounds.” 


Dr. Steele's able and lucid contribution on 
page 4 clears away many of the misconceptions 
which have become current upon economic ques- 
tions relating to a “living wage.” 


C. B, Littleton, writing “for the M. E. Minis- 
ters’ Association of Little Rock, Ark.,”’ under 
date of Aug. 7, says: “In your issue of Aug. 1 
you publish Dr. M. L. Our!’s article relative to 
our work in the South, replying to an article by 
Dr. B. EB. Hoss on the same subject. A note at 
the head of the column states that the article is 
published by request of the Methodist Kpisco- 
pal Preachers’ Meeting of Little Rock. In this 
you are wrong. Our Association requested Dr. 
Curl to answer Dr, Hoss’ article and endorsed 
his work in so doing; but after its being written 
it did not, as one would infer from your note, 


pase under our notice. Please make this cor- 
rection.” 





Rev. R. F. Chew, writing upon “Two Method- 
isms in the Same Field,” found on page 15, gives 
indubitable evidence that “ Federation ” ought 
speedily to become an actualized fact. 


“ We know that God heareth not sinners; ”’ 
and we also know that God does hear sinners, 
for otherwise who could be saved. The plea of 
the penitent publican will always be heard; but 
“if regard iniquity in my heart the Lord will 
not hear mo.“ It is always right to call on God 
for help in forsaking evil and getting better. 
But to pray bypocritically, while having no pur- 
pose to abandon our sins, is abomination in His 
sight. 80 God hears sinners and hears them 
not. The Bible abounds in similar so-called 
contradictions, which are made much of by 
caviling critics, but which are very easily ex- 
plained. 


Page 11 contains an attractive letter from Sara- 
toga, the last of Miss Eva Kilbreth Foster's 
characteristic letters from the far West and an 
important communication from Miss Clara 
Cushman. 





John Fletcher speaks of “ being night and day 
always on the stretch for God.” It isa good 
phrase. Paul’s expression in Phil. 3: 13 fully 
justifies it. He says (R.V.): “Stretching for- 
ward to the things which are before, I press 
on.”’ This denotes a very high degree of intense 
earnestness. It points to the racer as he dashes 
on with heart bounding, blood at fever heat, 
hope high kindled, determination at full pitch, 
and all his physical and mental powers in full 
play. Surely nothing less than this is fitting, in 
view of the wonderful “things which are be- 
fore,” as well as the marvelous love of Christ 
which is behind. 





The contribution of Warren P, Adams, upon 
“The Bromfield St. Church Problem,” appearing 
on the 4th page, will enable our readers to appre- 
hend the real situation and what is involved in 
perpetuating the present system of management 
of a valuable property which has come as an in- 
heritance to Boston and suburban Methodism, 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON IX. 
Sunday, August 26. 
John 2: 1-11, 
Rev. W. 0. Hotway, U. 8. N. 
FIRST MIRACLE OF JESUS, 


I. Preliminary, 

1. Golden Text: This beginning of miracles did Jesus, 
in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his glory. — John 
2: 11, 


2. Date: A. D. 27. February or March; four days 
after the last lesson, 

3% Place; Cana of Galilee, not far from Nazareth. 

4. Home Readings; Monday— John 2: 1-11. Twues- 
day — Mark 7; 1-9. Wednesday —John 15: 6-14. Thurs- 


day — Mark 2: 14-20. Friday — Matt, 11: 1-6, Saturday — 
John 17: 1-11, Sunday —Rey. 3: 14-22. 


IL Introductory. 


Our Evangelist continues his diary. These 
first days with Jesus were so hallowed and 
memorable that he gives to each ite sepa- 
rate record. Here we have another leaf, 
omitted by the three previous writers, per- 
haps because they were not among the five 
disciples thus far called and could therefore 
have no personal knowledge of these occur- 
rences. In this lesson our Lord conducts 
His followers, not to a gloomy retreat and a 
round of austere duties, but to a social 
gathering of the most joyful kind —to the 
festivities of an Eastern wedding — 
there confirms their faith and fulfills the | 
promise made to Nathanael (1: 50) by work- 
ing His first miracle. 

It was towards evening, apparently, when 
Jesus arrived with His disciples. His moth- 
er had preceded Him; and the bridegroom, 
it seems probable, was a kinsman. The: 
festivities were in satisfactory progress 
when, suddenly, a mortifying discovery | 
was made: The wine was running short. To | 
avert such a disgrace Mary found instant | 
hope in the thought of her Son. Surely | 
the time for His manifestation, for which | 
she had waited for thirty long years, had | 
now come. He had already gathered fol- 
lowers. It was quite in accordance with ' 
Jewish notions that guests should contrib- 
ute to festivities like these. A vision of what | 
He might do if only He knew the facts in the 
case, mingled, perhaps, with a grain or two 
of maternal complacency, led her to go to 
Him and sey significantly, “‘ They have no 
wine.” Her suggestion was met with some- 
thing of the sternness with which He had 
repelled Satanic solicivation in His recent 
sojourn in the wilderness. As far back as 
His twelfth year He had reminded His 
mother that His Father’s business took 


precedence of filial obligations; and He re- | 


minds her now, by calling her, not ‘ moth- 
er,”’ but “woman,” that the earthly tie, 
precious as it was to both, must cease its 
influence. His Father alone can give the 
signal, Till then His “ hour’ had not come. 

It seemed tc come, however, just as soon 
as He had thus subordinated all fleshly 


claims upon His actions. The signal from’ 


on high was apparently given. Mary told 
the servants to obey His orders, He direct- 
ed them to fill with water the six large 


earthen jars in the outer court, used for, 


purifying purposes. They complied, filling 
them to the brim. Then, without delay, 
and with no parade of power, He bade them 
“ draw’ and carry to “the ruler of the 
feast,’ that he might sample it and distrib- 
ute it to the guests. They obeyed, and 
drew forth, not water, but wine, So choice 
was its flavor when the “ruler” tasted it’ 
that he commended it aloud, jocularly tell- 
ing the bridegroom that he had reversed 
the usual order in serving the best wine 
last. This astounding display of power was 
the first in the series of ‘ signs’ which 
manifested the glory of the Son and con- 
firmed the faith of His disciples. 


Ill. Expository. 

1. And the third day — from the call of Phil- 
ip, mentioned in chap. 1: 43, the day on which 
Jesus started for Galilee. The second day also 
was spent on the road; and towards the close of 
the third day, on Wednesday probably, He ar- 
rived with the five disciples at Nazareth (about 
80 miles from the Jordan fords); thence on to 
Cana whither Mary had already gone. A mar- 
riage — a rite held in the highest honor by the 
Jews, and celebrated with great enthusiasm and 
display. The feast was often prolonged seven 
days, and a graphic picture of a part of the 
ceremony is given in the parable of the Virgins. 
Cana of Galilee — mentioned only by John; 
not to be confounded with Cana of Asher (Josh. 
19; 28); its locality disputed ; to be identified 
either with Kefr Kenna, four or five miles north- 
east of Nazareth, or with Kanet-el-Jelil, about 
twice that distance further north. The mother 
of Jesus was there, — St. John never calls her 


habitual reticence, and of an old tradition ap- 
proved by Jerome and adopted by the Mehom- 
etans, some suppose that ‘the beloved disciple ”’ 
was the bridegroom on this occasion. Others 
think that some relative or member of our 
Lord’s family, possibly a son of Alpheus, was 
the happy man, and thus account for the pres- 
ence of Mary and her exercise of authority on 
this occasion. From the utter silence of the 
Evangelists cohcerning Joseph after the visit of 
Jesus to Jerusalem at the age of twelve, it is be- 
lieved that he was no longer among the living. 


2.. And both Jesus was called (R. V., “ bid- 
den ’’). — Blessed are those feasts at which Je- 
sus is welcomed, and unhallowed those enjoy- 
ments to which He is not invited! Jesus gen- 
erally went where He was bidden, whether to a 
sick bed or a dinner party. No scene of life was 
left unvisited where there was a joy to sanctify 
ora grief to heal. He here shows by His pres- 
ence that “ marriage is honorable,” and that the 
teaching which forbids it is a heresy (1 Tim. 4: 
3); that monkish asceticism has no sympathy 
from Him; and that Christianity is to leaven 
mankind by mingling with the lump, and not 
remaining distinct from it. 

Jesus wore no leathern girdle, practiced no rigid au- 
aterities, like the Baptist (Matt. 11: 18,19), lived among 
men and taught them, counting nothing unclean; and 
whether His pulpit was a hill-top or a boat’s deck, be- 
side a well or on a couch at Pharisee Simon's table, it 
mattered not, if only He could reach the hearts of men, 
and save the lost. Like its Founder, Christianity should 
be nobly free, neglecting neither the city’s slums, nor 
the city’s palaces, at home alike at feast or funeral, ut- | 
tering its persuasive traths to every class on every oc- . 
casion, and working results greater than miracles 
(W, 0. HL). 


“and when the wine failed ’’).— For the wine 
to ran short at a wedding was regarded as a 
stinging disgrace. That it should fail now may 
have been due to the unexpected addition of 
Christ’s disciples to the guests, and their inabil- · 
ity (coming from a long distance) to bring a | 
contribution of wine with them. Mother of 
Jesus saith . . . no wine,—The mother’s 
motive in thus speaking has been the subject of | 
much specuiation. Some see in it a foolish ma- 
ternal pride, craving a miracle simply that her 
son might have the honor; others discover a 
kind consideration for the host’s feelings; many 
imagine that Jesus had done extraordinary | 
things privately before this, and that His moth- 
er had found in Him a wise counselor in times 
of exigency, and therefore appeals to Him 
now. Without doubt there was an admixture 
of fond, selfish feelings in her views,and she 
was thus led to suggest a miracle as a means to 
supply a need, to repay hospitality, and to glo- 
rify her Son before men. But He whom Satan 
could not tempt to turn stones into bread, must 
not be tempted by His mother. 


4. Woman — respectful, but not fillal; a title 
tor ‘‘ the queenliest,” and so used in the classica, 
but to the mother’s heart the point of the pre- 
dicted sword (Luke 2; 35); also spoken on the 
Cross and to the Magdalene. What have I to 
do with thee’? — strictly, “what to Me and 
thee?” This was a colloquial expression much 
used, and its tone of utterance determined its 
meaning. Jesus probably gave a tender but 
firm accent to these words (which resented in- 
terference), and His mother understood that she 
must no longer assume to hasten or otherwise 
control His movements. There is no Mariolatry 
taught here, See also Matt. 12: 46-50. Mine 
hour is not yet come. — Every event in Jesus’ 
life had its “ hour ’’— an hour regulated by un- 
erring wisdom. Everything was done at the 
time it should be done, and hence our Lord was 


over a neglected duty. There was no compul- 
sion, no drudgery; He freely did His Father’s 


next words that Jesus emphasized “not yet,’’ 
and thereby implied that the miracle would be 


casion (7: 8) when His brethren urged Him to go 
with them to the feast at Jerusalem, His hour 
had not come; but it came shortly after. 


5. Whatsoever he saith, etc. — Mary’s meek- , 
ness shines conspicuously here. She makes no. 
reply to her Son’s reproof, but turns to the serv- | 
ants and bids them obey His orders. If no 
mother was ever so happy and blessed as Mary, 
none ever suffered more from the exigencies 
which such a relation brought about. 


6. There were set there — at the entrance, 
or in the outer court, of the house; these words 
show the minute knowledge of an eye-witness. 
Six water-pots of stone — not wine jars; and 
from being so constantly used for purification, 
excluding the idea of any collusion. Contain- 
ing two or three firkins apiece. — Reckoning 


gallons. 


7. Fill the water-pots with water. — Water 
was put in to the brim, as all could see; and 
wine was drawn out. Water is an ingredient in 
wine, but water is not wine, and never becomes 
wine by any process of nature, Olshausen’s (or 
Augaustine’s) “acceleration hypothesis’ — 
the conversion of water into wine, which usually 
occupies a year, was effected on this occasion in 
a moment — is neither scientific nor true. Nat- 
ure demands for every gallon of wine she makes 
a third of a pound of carbon. Wine, therefore, 
can never result from mere water. How the 
water became wine at this feast — how one sub- 
stance became another of different properties — is 
simply incomprehensible. We call such phenom- 
ena which no known law of nature can account 





by name, and never directly mentions either 
his brother James or himself, Because of this 


for, “ miracles.”” Any attempt ‘to explain them 


3. And when they wanted wine (R. V., | ;, 


never in haste, and never had occasion to fret , 
will at the moment. Some suppose from Mary’s . 


wrought when the time came. On another oc- . 


the “firkin” at nine gallons, each stone jar 
would contain from eighteen to twenty-seven 


appeal not to reason, but to 


explicable; they 
faith. Any attempt to explain them away is 


nugatory; they stand upon the same basis as 
other well attested facts. That Jesus had power 
to produce them will be questioned by no one 
who accepts the statements in the first chapter 
of this Gospel, That those He wrought were 
always beneficent or instructive, never selfish in 
their purpose, never wrought for mere parade, is 
evident to the most careless scrutiny. 

8. Draw out now. — As no delay is indicated 
between the filling and the drawing out, the 
change from water to wine must have been ef- 
fected instantly. Lympha pudica Deum vidit 
et eruluit, as Orashaw says: ‘‘ The modest water 
saw ite God and blushed.”” Many contend that 
no more wine was made than was drawn; just 
enough to supply the want, and no more. But 
why, then, the twelve baskets of fragments alter 
the thousands had been fed? Why the immense 
draught of fishes, breaking the nets and swamp- 
ing the boate? Why was not the supply regu- 
lated by the demand in these cases? Bear unto 
the governor (R. Y., ‘the ruler ’’) — either a 
village professional or a guest selected for the 
purpose. 

9. Whenthe ruler... tasted.— Says Schaff: 
“ Here the Romish argument in favor of transub- 
stantiation, drawn from this miracle, breaks 
down. The water had been made wine in forin 
as well as in substance; it looked like wine, and 
tasted like the best of wine; but the pretended 
change of bread and wine in the Eucharist con- 
tradicts all the senses and is a complete delu- 
sion.” The water that was made wine — 
R. V., “ the water now become wine.”” Called 
. bridegroom — spoke to him aloud across 
the room. 


10. Every man at the beginning, etc. — R. V., 
“ Every man setteth on first the good wine;” 
the opinion of a professional. When the men 
have well drunk — R, V., “‘ havedrunk freely; ” 
or, tore exactly, “‘ when they are drunk.’’ There 
is no indication that the ruler is referring to the 
present occasion. Then that which is worse — 
after their sense becomes blunted or palled, so 
that the guests cannot detect the deterioration 
in quality. Kept the good wine until now — 
a parable of the way Christ always acts — not 
giving the best first, but reserving His choicer 
blessings till the feast of love has progressed. 

11. This beginning of miracles — R. V., “this 
beginning of His signs.” This was the first, 
and its effects are apparent: It confirmed the 
faith of the disciples; it revealed the glory of 
the incarnate Logos and His lordship over nat- 
ure; it showed that Christ’s ministry was to be 
one of joy, merey and peace (compare the first 
miracle of Moses — turning water into blood — 
with the first of Jesus); it was done at a mar- 
tiage,and while it adorned and Christianized 
that solemn rite, it foreshadowed that mystical 
union of Christ with His followers which is to 
have its full consummation, not on earth, but at 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb, 


IV. Inferential. 

1, Weought never to go where we cannot 
take Jesus withus. ~- 

2. Jesus sanctifies social and domestic life. 
Upon ali pure enjoyments our Lord smiles. His 
disciples had been the followers of the ascetic 
John; they found a different Master in Jesus. 
He “changed the Old Testament water jars of 
purification into the New Testament jars of 
wine and gladness.” 

3. “Jesus lets no man come to shame who 
waits for Him” (Cramer). 

4. Earthly relationships —even the closest 
and dearest — must be subordinated to the divine 
will. 

5. “Jesus is often better than His words — 
never worse”’ (Henry). 

6. ‘*He who waits on God and for God never 
makes haste.’’ . 

7. There is no stint in Christ’s gifts. 


8. Faith is weak at the first. Christians start 
as “ babes.” 


V. Mustrativo. 

As tothe kind of wine here made, whether 
fermented or unfermented, there has been much 
discussion. It is plain that wine of some sort 
was made. It is certain that the wine was pure, 
not “ fortified” by the addition of distilled spir- 
its, or compounded with poisonous drugs. In 
the absence of decisive testimony it is, to say 
the least, highly probable that of the two kinds 
(or conditions) of wine, Jesus would make the 
milder: 1, because the simple juice, either nat- 


ural, or boiled for preservation, is general! - 
ferred ¢ to the more stimulating ‘product Lie 
because an exh’ 
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Rev. H. M. Simpson D. D. 


attention was, this morning, called 

to the large number of persons, both 

men and women, here, who have been in 

the habit of coming to. the Springs year 

after year consecutively, for half a century. 

They are some of the happiest and most 

vigorous — and rigorous too, for that matter 

—as regards morals, as well as meals and 

amusements. They are wholesome men 
and women. : 

Two events here have just aroused a 
pretty widespread indignation. One is the 
encroachment upon the beautiful Union 
Avenue five o’clock drive, by all sorte of 
nondescript horsefiesh and rattle-trap ve- 
hicles, in consequence of the changing of 
the racing hour from morning to afternoon. 
The great non-racing majority will make it- 
self felt in defence of ite rights vested or 
otherwise. It .is only one of the straws 
which added one by one will in the end 
break the back of the Saratoga — as it did 
the New Jersey — camel. 

The other disgrace, which despite recent 
high temperature has sent the mercury up 
still higher, is the announcement that the 
shameless Ingersoll will, on next Sunday 
night, speak in the Convention Hall, tick- 
ete variously to be had for 25, 50 and 75 
cents and $1. For a week past attempts in 
print seem to have been made to draw fire 
from the moral-evangelical part of the 
community. Not even a piteous letter 
from the infidel’s own pen, and over his 
name, promising that if the people will 
only go and hear him, he will “ say nothing 
which they ought not to hear,” etc., etc., 
has been able to call forth such protest as 
would help his cause. The fact is that it is 
agreed to, by the wise and decent people 
here, that the lecturer who speaks for rev- 
enue only shall pay for whatever advertis- 
ing he gets. It is not proposed to deal with 
this shameless man at all. If in this un- 
manly way he reviles the Christianity 
which affords him and his family peace, 
protection, and civilization, that is his mat- 
ter. After the plague has passed, the set- 
tlement will be with whatever ill-advised 
citizens are found to have hired him for 
pay, and with the trustees of the Conven- 
tion Hall, which has been built with the 
tax-payers’ good money, and who are for 
the most part men who believe in God, 
honesty and fairness. 

On July 30 one of the red-letter sessions 

of the Ministers’ Meeting for the season 
was held. It need only be said that the 
paper was read by Rev. Dr. William V. 
Kelley, editor of our Bi-Monthly Review, to 
indicate the superlative richness and beauty 
of the production, The topic was * Dreams 
Which Come True.” The words of com- 
mendation of the eminent hearers from 
various parte of the country who were pres- 
ent, were without stint. In showing that in 
an important sense humanity has been 
saved by the coming true of its best and 
happiest dreams, the reader of the paper 
skillfully differentiated between the world- 
ly-wise plans of Machiavelli and the 
worldly-foolish methods of Paul and Jesus 
Ohrist. It appeared also that the charac- 
ters of history preannounced with ‘“‘ Behold 
this dreamer cometh,” and ‘‘ What will this 
babbler say?’? have so hardened and 
Wrought their imaginings into great, benev- 
olent, self-denying and saving results, that 
the very heathen nations of the world, at a 
loss for a name for Christianity, have, with 
a nice discrimination, invented one, and 
called ite followers and missionaries the 
“Jesus-doctrine-doing-people,”’ and called 
forth from the Danish writer, Pontoppidan, 
the complaint that Christianity insiste on 
meddling with everything, and begs that it 
will retire into seclusion and communion 
with Thomas 4 Kempis. The paper led up 
to the conviction that the disciple of the 
lord is not in a trance but wide-awake 
When he believes, and justifies the procla- 
mation of the Christian philosopher: ‘I ab- 
solutely and peremptorily believe. I say 
faith is my waking life.” He will be fortu- 
uate who may hear this address repeated at 
any time. 


Among the charms social and otherwise 
in the midst of the circle from out of which 
I write, the lecture of Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble, 
of Chicago, will not soon be forgotten. It 
Was given in the parlor of Dr. Strong’s Sani- 

&.few nights since. It would have 
*aptured any New England sea-side-resort- 
and- -oulture coterie, with or without 
‘a. The topic was “The Story of the Pil- 

of Scrooby and Leyden.” It was a 
—————— assem: 


hear Dr. Noble was found one gentleman 
Who is a direct descendant of Elder Brew- 


eres 





turning up of any character known to fame 
or history need cause no surprise. One 
has but to stand still, and the great proces- 
sion moves on. 








HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS. 
Ti. 


Eva Kilbreth Foster. 


E have said that the start from Raymond 
was an early one — it és an early start; 
yet one finds himself well repaid for any effort 
thus occasioned. The freshness of the air, the 
freshness pervading everything, the absence of 
the sun’s hot glow — all this, and more lends to 
our coaching-trip an indescribable charm, gives 
to itadelightful flavor, The occasional stop- 
ping for a relay of horses is a pleasing incident 
of the journey. We are glad to stretch our- 
selves, and still more glad to feel that tired 
horses are to be relieved, fresh ones taking up 
the burden at stated intervals, making a total of 
seventy-two horses in the trip from Raymond to 
the Valley and back! Surely the memory of 
such days must ever live with one! We think 
of rising in the “‘ wee sma’”’ hours that we may 
be in readiness to quit the train when it pulls 
into Raymond, the little ‘‘ wayside inn” where 
breakfast is served by a bustling, smiling quar- 
tet taken to be father, mother and daughters; 
the adjustment of luggage in the coach, and 
then —ah, then, most critical moment — the at- 
tempted adjustment of people. Unmindfal of 
the Scripture in any other of its teachings, the 
man who has not troubled to hurry about speak - 
ing for a choice of seats— this dilatory friend — 
comes strolling up to claim that by virtue (7) of 
being “last,” he shall be “ first; ’ this question 
is settled by the chart, however. 

And now, our driver having spoken the magic 
word, horses and chariot are in motion, Who 
are some of our fellow-travelers? The happy 
man, with his happy family, is among us, and, 
turning to us with apologies most impressive, 
proceeds to order the coach-and-four stopped on 
a precipitous slope that he may pick a clover for 
“little daughter” or procure a moss-covered 
branch for “ wife!’’ The enthusiastic, sociable 
mean is also with us; he reminds you every few 
moments (though one hardly feels the necessity 
of it) that “just ahead” or “over the left 
shoulder” or “right behind” is a “fine as- 
pect;”’ he gives you every possible opportunity, 
by delicately(?) veiled questioning, to give your 
whole history right into his keeping. As an 
off-set to these, however, and asa most decided 
improvement upon them, the young and enthu- 
siastic and ‘loyal Californian is in our midst; 
yes, he is quite youthful, is running over with 
enthusiasm, is full of loyalty to all California, 
but, above all and beyond all, he is the thorough 
gentleman, and we enjoy him —count him as 
an acquisition. 

Awahnee, the first ranch-house on our list as 
we travel into the Valley — Awahnee, when we 
rein up at ite hospitable door for our noon-day 
meal, seems like an oasis to our travel-stained 
and travel-worn little party; and during the 
hour’s halt here, one and all make the most of 
its appetizing larder and of its pleasant, roomy 
veranda. 


For another six hours we are en route; then 
lighted windows meet our gaze and we find our- 
selves at Wawona, the second ranch house on 
our list and the one that is to shelter us over 
night. 

In the cool of the morning we resume 
our seats on the coach, another day is 
consumed in covering the rest of the ground, 
and just at nightfall we pull up at our final 
destination— the Sentinel Hotel; and even 
though seen through weary eyes, our surround- 
ings overwhelm us. This hostelry, which is to 
harbor us for several days to come, has settled 
iteelf down on the banks of the Merced River — 
80 close to the water’s edge, in fact, that it can 
almost see itself reflected in the beautiful, clear 
stream running at its feet. And right within 
sight and sound, too, we have the Yosemite 
Falls, 80 we may well be pleased with our lot. 

The Yosemite Falls! How loud is their roar 
and how madly they ‘leap! Yet what is this 
that suddenly come» over them —that softens 
their expression! Some snow has begun to fall 
—weare looking through a veil and, somehow, 
what we see, strengthens our belief in a heaven 
and a God. 

After a day’s rest little local excursions begin 
to fill up our program, and some of these excur- 
sions savor quite of danger. How great is the 
attraction which the strange and weird names 
of these new haunts hold for one and all of us. 
Yosemite, iteelf, has been translated into 
“large, grizzly bear.” The trip to Mirror Lake, 
to see the sun —the beautiful, rising sun — first 
peep over the shoulder of a mountain and then 
stretch and stretch till it gains the coveted 
view of itself in this self-same Mirror Lake — 
this trip will ever linger in ourmemory. Then 
the day given up to trout-fishing — how we en- 
joyed it! No fish are caught, to -be sure; our 
angling is done in vain.. Yet we are sitting ons 
green slope, our heads rest against a shady tree 
and our eyes rest On a picturesque “ Red man,”’ 
wielding a pole, like us,on the opposite bank! 
The Indian’s hook proves ® veritable magnet — 
his fish come thick and fast. Next, we find 
ourselves footing it up and down a mountain; 
for Vernal Falls will not come to us and, some- 
how, we feel that we must see every rough-and- 
tumble inhabitant of the Valley. And now, the 
more venturesome members of our party have 
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ashamed to even whisper a criticism, but — we 
do— we do— so miss the soft green lawns with 
which we have been familiar since childhood 
days! The wealth of flowers greeting one on 
every side\surely atones in part for the absence 
of this same grass; and even the latter meets the 
gaze in a few instances where irrigation has been 
resorted to. 

While kept in proper repair, yet Santa Bar- 
bara’s Mission has not undergone the renovating 
which inso many instances has resulted in a 
most deplorable loss of all sentiment and pictur- 
esqueness, Surely this Mission has been robbed 
of none of its charms; the old adobe walls are 
crowned with a roof of tiles; an old-timey gar- 
den, a sort of “campa santa,” adjoins the 
Mission; and although no woman’s foot is privi- 
leged to tread this sacred ground, yet all women 
may climb to the Mission’s towers and look 
upon the “ forbidden fruit” if they feel so in- 
clined, And what a bit of the Old World and 
old times Santa Barbara seems when the stillness 
of the night is broken by the sound of the cur- 
few-bell! The presence of so many English, too 
(we had almost said the predominence of the 
English)—this gives to Santa Barbara a sort of 
foreign touch; but its dolce far niente life re- 
minds one more of the Continent than of Eng- 
land. Every child is at home in the saddle; and 
flinging himself across his burro, young Santa 
Barbara gallops down fora daily plunge in the 
Pacific and then gallops back to pluck oranges 
from his own trees and to lie in a hammock and 
dream of the ranch-life that he some day hopes 
to live! 

Many delightful acquaintances are formed in 
Santa Barbara and our three weeks fly by too fast. 
We must take the steamer back to San Fran- 
ciseo, Debs has so ordered it. But as our new 
route, the Canadian Pacific, is to carry us 
through a portion of Victoria's beautiful do- 
mains, we do not fee! like complaining. 

Two nights’ rest we have in San Francisco, 
and most weloome it is after the pitching and 
tossing we have been enduring for a day and 
more; but we are again in the bands of old Nep- 
tune and our emetions are not the pleasantest ; 
Wwe see some fighting whales and fall to wonder- 
ing why they care about it —why anybody or 
any creature cares about anything. 

And now our attention is pinned toa cloud, 
for, unlike other clouds, this has remained sta- 
tionary for an incredible time, nor does it seem 
to have any intention of ever moving on; a cloud 
it can’t be, surely! No, a cloud it is not — we 
have been looking at Mt. Baker, one hundred 
and sixty miles away, within the borders of 
Washington! Coming closer to this erect and 
stately, though white-baired, veteran, we are 
more and more impressed with ite dignity; but 
we are wondering why it should remain the ex- 
clusive right of other nations to endow their 
possessions with picturesque names; a “rose by 
any other name may smell as sweet,’ but surely 
this lofty peak is robbed of some of its dignity 
by the bestowal of such an appellation! To ears 
attuned to “Jungfrau” and the like our no- 
menciature must appear most crude. 

Victoria, where we quit our steamer, seems a 
combination of green fields and Piccadilly; little 
country roads carry us off from the business-cen- 
tre and fool us into believing ourselves “ far 
from the madding crowd,’’ and then another lit- 
tle turn brings us back to a crowd of hurrying, 
scurrying John Bulls, and a line of vehicles on 
which one, somehow, expects to read such names 
as “ Waterloo’ and “‘ Hampton Court,” “ Rich- 
mond ” and “ Kew!”’ 

Vancouver lacks the picturesqueness which 
characterizes Victoria, on the one hand, and that 
finish which stamps ite more thickly 
settled portions. At this point, at Vancouver, 
our boat-traveling ceases and we are again run- 
ning slong on tracks — tracks that carry us up 
and down the mountains through canyons and 
right along the edge of the beautiful lakes. 

Looking back upon the night's stop at Rauf, 
we remember that we had mountains on every 
side of us; and it remained for this same little 
Bautf to treat us to something which our eyes 
and ears had never before seen and heard: two 
distinct thunder-storms commenced roaring at 
once among the mountains surrounding us; and 
when at last they threatened to meet just above 
our heads, one could almost imagine that he 
stood looking on at an encounter between two 
infuriated beasts — inhabitants of neighboring 
but rival mountains ! 

Traveling by horse and engine, or carriage and 
train rather, through this region, one learns the 
sorrowful, tragic meaning of Canada’s forest 





fires. Fallen or tottering timber meets the eye 
on every side and this flame-licked territory 
presents an appalling appearance. 

Our good old engine — that has at times with 
its puffing and panting seemed to us almost hu- 
man—has now pulled into Boston, and our 
traveling-days are over; but their memory will 
ever linger with us; and if to others, too, we 
have been able to convey a faint conception, 
even, of their many delights, then our faulty 
writing has not been wholly in vain. 








THE MORNING DAWNETH. 
Clara M. Cushman, 


gee mail brings the Minutes of 
the seventeenth session of the Foo- 
chow Conference of the M. E. Church, To 
one who loves the 400,000,000 of China and 
watches eagerly to see what Christianity 
ean do for the Ohinaman, and prays that 
His kingdom may come and His will be 
done in Ohina even as it is done in heaven, 
these Minutes are of intense interest. 

We are wont to say Ohind ig “ slow,” 
“ conservative,’”’ ‘ she gropes in heathen 
darkness, with her back to the future, her 
face toward the past.” I glance at these 
Minutes and my heart straightway begins 
to sing, — 

“The morning light is breaking.” 

I read between the lines and know that 
some hearts in China have heard a royal 
edict: “Right about face toward God 
and light and heaven.” They report 161 
native preachers, 1,417 baptisms during the 
year, and over $4,000 contributed for the 
church and various benevolences. The 
number of members is 3,686, with nearly as 
many more probationers. 

From many items of interest I cull a few 
from the reports of the standing commit- 
tees as follows: — 

Education.—As far as possible courses of 
study for boys’ and girls’ boarding schools 
should correspond, 

Morphine, — After Jan. 1 of the next Chinese 
year,any preacher or member of the M. B. 
Church found guilty of buying, selling, or giv- 
ing away morphine, either alone or compounded 
with other ingredients, shall be expelled from 
the church. 

The Oonference added: — 


Any person who persists in buying morphine, 
even as an anodyne, without a prescription from 
a foreign physician, shall be expelled from the 
charch, 

Sabbath Observance. —It members do not sa- 
credly observe the Sabbath they should not be 
received into the church. Pastors should urge 
their members, especially the official members, 
to assist and encourage the weak-hearted mem- 
bers in the observance of the Sabbath, especially 
looking after the probationers, ‘The spare hours 
of the Sabbath might well be spent in looking 
up the absentees and exhorting them to faith- 
fulness. 

Marriage and Betrothal, — It any member of 
the Conference marries or betroths himself to a 
non-Christian it shall be deemed an offence tor 
which he may be tried and located by the Con- 
ft ce. b rt @ probationer does the same 
he may be discontinued. Whenever a student 
in the Theological School does this he shall be 
dismissed from the school; provided, however, 
that the above rules shall not apply to cases 
when the betrothal was made by parents or 
guardians during his childhood. 

Temperance. — After due deliberation . . . we 
are glad that our people stand in the first rank 
of those who are endeavoring to overthrow the 
great evil of intemperance, Methodist Chris- 
tians are also dealing heavy blows against the 
filthy tobacco habit. We earnestly beseech all 
our ministers to desist from the use of tobacco, 
and further, we recommend that no person be 
admitted on trial in the Conference who is ad- 
dicted to any of these habits (wine, opium, to- 
bacco), 

We have seen notice of an “appeal” to 
General Conference along on this line, but 
we observe it was not made by Chinamen. 
Query: In the march of progress has the 
Chinaman not yet reached the point where 
he demands his liberty to do as he pleases, 
or has he gone on, beyond and above it? 

Walnut Hill, Mass, 
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The Conferences. 


New England Conference. 
Boston South District. 


Boston, Temple.— This pulpit was 
supplied ‘last -« By morning and even 
James Logan Gordon, of the Y. 
Boston, First Church. — Rev. C. A. Littlefield, 
ot Watertown, su ied the pulpit last Sunday 
morning and ev: 


ammen Ave, — The work at thisc is 
The is to be 


n- 
Sipally 1 Ay the tev ineresoed and increasing attend- 
ance at the prayer and _ Sunday 


Aug. 5, was a red-letter Fourteen were re- 
ceived intothe church at the communion service, 
—lli by — T bh the 


summer exodus has been unusually large this year 
the number who k of the communion was 
more than equal two-thirds of the Le yey 
ship. Dr, Tt Corwin —** was present at the 
evening service, and Rev. Mr. — ot =e 
Philadelphia Conference, both morning 
gvening. Never in the history of the 38 
has the number in attendance upop — 
meeting been so large. Rev. Arthur Page 8 


West Medwhy.— Miss Clara Oushman ad- 
dressed a full heene on —253 Fe Rar, 5, and or- 
inert a Yaga of _ yh ax. ine the 

tor, Rev. ur — fom 

tized 10 —3 adults and 7 children — received 3 on 

— — and 2 in full connection. Recently 

by the resident Congrega- 

tional | pastor, e, elminioored baptism to a man in 

a dying condition on his accepting Christ, and 
also baptized his two children. 


Boston North District. 


Somerville, First Church. — Rev. 0. 8. Nutter 
supplied this pulpit last Sunday. 


mbridge, Grace Church. — Rev. F. T. Pom- 
Northampton, preached in this church 
fast Bu Bunday. U. 





Springfield District. 


Orange. — The tor, Rev. J. W. Fulton, 
writen ta follows: Pats On June 13 I was stricken 
unconscious, and remained in that condition 
about an hour. From this I rallied and preac 
the two following Sabbaths. July 4 I was again 
stricken unconscious, and remained so nearly 
an hour. The following day [ bad another at- 

at 10 A. M. and remained * a —J—— un- 
——— condition all day. jans 
nounce the cause determ wn # ood to 
Phe brain and nervous exhaustion. Since the 
last attack, I have done no work till last Sunday 
(July 29), when I attempted to preach in the 
morning, but suffered acute pin all the after- 
—8 "shall be obliged to go away to seek 
plete rest for two or three weeks. The Con- 

S Baptists and Universalists have 

ly supplied my pulpit.” 








N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District 


M of our yoseet @:8 are now renjoving t poe 
—— — vacations. Rev. 
Providence, who is a skillful SR A is enjoy 
ing his annual cruise in * acht. 
Cooper and J. L, Pitner povidone ‘Rev, =: 
M. Vinton of Pawtucket, Si Rev. J. H. Me 
ald of East ——* will spend a = thelr 
vacation at fort ity, where the 
preach at Martha's Vineyard Camp-mee ine. 


Rev. 8. O. Benton has arranged an admirable 
ram for the great feast of tabernacies at 
artha’s Vineyard, With Bishop Foster to 
h the opening sermon and Bishop Thoburn 
preach the last in the series, together with 
other able hers all the way from Portland 
Maine, to Washington D, C., it is evident that 
the auditors will enjoy a rare intellectual and 
spiritual feast. ‘ Laymen’s ,” and * Young 
‘eople’s Day,” with able and v forous # ers, 
will doubtless veagreat blessing to the par- 
ticular classes for which they are designed. 


Prof. J. W. V. Rich Pin: Woonsocket, July 18 
sermon in our church in poy 
from the text, ‘‘ The Lord Reigneth.” ‘he pas- 
tor, Rev. J. ‘Oldham, will stand by the shi 
through the summer. His family will spen 
several weeks at Cottage City. 


In July Rev. George W. Anderson supplied the 
—— ** Paul’s, Fall River, and Trinity and 
in —** —* In Aogust 

he su: oe pastors of Ho) treet, Broad 
yey: Wagewood and the Tabernacle Churches in 
The Tabernacle Church is favored 

—* — — preachers. They assist Mr. An- 
derson by taking a part of the services at that 
church in the absence of the pastor. Mrs. An- 
derson, who has been seriously ill, we are glad 
* hear is now improving. Mr. Anderson with 
he assistance of his son is building a cottage 





—* at Washington Park. 
The a ap te ne of Embury Church, Cen- 
tral Falls, joyed a fine excursion on the 


steamer ‘pine, ‘of mo 1 * were 325 


party went 
then to Newport. The entire affair was under 

the direction of Superintendent W. A. Haskins. 
Rev. J. A. L, Rich is pastor. * p | A 


Brockton and Vicinity. 


mas * Wi —— ae chore —The pas 
Rev. W. is vacation in Pauly, 
which — 53 ng eae ad precios twice 
at the Tabernacle to idence preaching ivie 
Mr. Butler did noe leave his chutes without 





ceived on probation. 
South Braintree. — work is in a en- 
condition. hurch seems 





Perpeted by the Ladies’ Aid —— ‘One has 
probation and 3 by letter 


three mon’ — the have 
fort r cent. The Epworth League is taking 
by | on mew life and dimensions. A Junior 
League wen been - 
dret's Day was the best In the ot the 
— 
pp ey td vty ood, rt —2* A 
v home 

— they are happy i the ‘aaboca: 
tion of these . The 
Memorial ad —*— and 


is in much demand at temperance 

Three have recent! nited with the churc 
have started the year well at Rock 

Cen’ and expect a glorious end. 


— This is one of the most ae 
ference. iy, by the preva 


* growth thet that it has never hed before. 
* renovated, It 

S*4*8 outside and in- 

* — The first hay foe yore os was held 


July1. Presidi ton preached an ex- 
cellent sermon, after yatey the pastor, Rev. O. 
. Hinckley reeeived 3 into full membership,and 
1 by letter. An oS Sis wonet large and Ra, wen aked 
panes aren mA —* ice followed. | ae ty the 
ve a il rease. Prayer 
and class-meetings are well attended; theses 


and June the a overseen 
wus 2b of the he resident members. ie superin: 
tenden t the -school 


ors conference largest areenge attend- 
ance for the first quarter ever known in the his- 
tory of the church. The pastor Mey called to act 
as chaplain on Memorial Day and delivered an 
— at the cemetery and conducted the serv- 


here. He was also honored withthe duty | 


of presenting the diplomas to the graduati 
clase of the grammar school. The church feels 
the loss of Sara Beedle, who was 
translated to the church triumphant June 24, 
The funeral services were held at her childhood 
home, -_ were conducted by the — 
ed by Rev. J. B. Gould, of the 

Con . ‘The church in neat new bu afaing 
of modern architecture, convenient, and 

with electricity. The parson ay yo 
fortable and situated so as to give an excellent 
view of the water. 


Holbrook. — Rev. E. L. House, ead 
of the Second Congregational Church Pot ttl 
—— ry Eo — 

r auspices of | pwo ue, July 
25. The lecture was of the highes t excellence 
and most Ley = —— ‘the Junior 
League under the direction of the r enjoyed 
a day's outing recently. The of the 
children was great. eir enthusiasm is mak- 
ing the Junior League the most hopeful depart- 
ment of church work. 


Brockton, Central Church. — August 5, 2 were 
received on probation and 3 into full member- 
ship. The heat of summer has made but little 

if oy ont in the ations, Central 
Church is one whove 


not go down to —* m the ow Vo 
to 90 degrees. he pastor, elden, 
2 his sounnied at Independence Point, On- 


East Bridgewater.— The change of the hour of 
service from afternoon to forenoon is received 
with increasing favor as the three months’ trial 
draws toaclose, A very pleasant and successful 
“Sunflower Concert” was mtly given by the 
= or ——— a the care of the pastor’s wife, 


ted by Miss Carrie Allen. The 
pastor, “in Rev. ME B Wilson, takes his vacation on 
outh Camp-ground. 


Franklin Chapel.—Hot weather and vaca- 
tions make a slight decrease in the congrega- 
tions. Fe peahes Rey. E, H. Dupuy, has been 
in poor all summer, but recoverin 
now. mee. 6, 1 was received on probation an 
6 by letter a. 








Vermont Conference. 
—* wey District. 


ho Rertnge. ~ Our summer resorts ought 
to * pea ith preaching. This place be one 
of them, — is Pots pidly ete Hh oon number of 
visitors. Aug. 5, 
and will mar 8 two J ay F8 


Swanton.— Rev. L. O. Sherburne held the 
qresterip meeting at the “church Sun morn- 
ing, Aug. 5, ape at — Swanton in the after- 
noon; preach: ay Se earnest, thoughttel 
sermons. r. Reynolds was suffering from 
a cold and unable to assist. He and (peng have 

gon jet into camp at Beare, and they 
D.C. Thatcher, who 0 Is greatly improve 
health after a long and meen: Vo join 


Pann apps orm Rev. A. E. Drew, of Pasa- 


in. qoneedl maneger oe The Pasco County 
=. an uit Com been stoppin: 
tor the past few days with’ v. J. 8. Goodal, 


Mr. Drew 1 a native of Vairtos, 
ilton. —Those who attended evening service 
listened to Rev. Mr. mis- 
sionary to Jerusalem for a number of and 
Methodist Churo: 


here fifty years 
5 oe The gave a lawn party last week on 
grounds of Mr, Lewis Lyons 

Waterbury. — The old Methodist church 

to be taken down and removed on Th 

Jaly 26. The vil Sees one of the od lam - 
marks. A new block will be erected in 
its place 


hate extended =the 22 and Ba £. pen 
scat a 5* * them, and it 8* 


* F. W. Hamblin has 
= — ie tment. He is at 
* aud hopes 


en pen 
— — speedy recovery. 
ees voor = —— L. Bruce ay! returned 


from his or his re- 
— work. be lectured 


pettiira r Whar te fH) Convention. 
apron a p mocting 
= , Aug. ae “od sues till Jens 


The — —22 cc Guernsey, at Rut- 
land, on Saturday . 4, removes 
tical’ and faithfal servant of the Lord ts. his 
home in glory. He was for several years chaplain 


spiritual t * 


of the State Workhouse at Rutland and died 
holding that office. D. 


St. Johnsbury District. 
ander date ot Aug. anys: We had « glorious 
at tebary last week. Revs. 


tent-meeting 

H. A. ma S. Smithers, A. L. 
1 » D. D., J. A. W. Ford and 

. G. ns 

ren pay ce assistance. 8. K. a wife, 
from 8t. Jo! bury n l= 
ing-band, were ost of the week ana | 2 
did good work. Some started for the 
kingdom.” 


Montpelier District. 


Brattleboro. eee eS were received in 
full in the church last Bunday There are more 
to follow. 


Montpelier. — f. E. M. Smith occupied the 
ine | ult at Trinity fy Ohuron ne Suey h- 
ng an excellent sermon. Pes of 
Groton, Cabot, Marshfield and field came 
to Montpelier, Aug. 8, for a plenic. A tent was 
erected on the Seminary eam he school 


pus and 

buildi were thrown open to the visit: 
schools” The was fine oe Boke eet 

joy the visit to the capital. L. L. 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Dover District. 


Third Church, Haverhill, Gedicated its beauti- 
ful new chapel on Sane: Jul —* with @ 


priate services. . Fowler 

and Estes, Deaton tive —S presiding el 

being — and ing n the ——— 
The excellent sermon was Mr. Dockrill, of 
Lawrence. Theo stands on oe oe ot a 
ot on corner 0} ashington and Shepard 
Streets, and is oom. It seats 238 persons. Dr. 
Chase and Mr. J. A. Lync ob saleoted and secured 
the lot es have been donors to the en- 
——— we uplicating the sum sub- 
scribed congregation at the dedication, 
—* cecured to be counted t 


which, w th hereon, 
is unders' to A 000, so ering the little 
society a @ the be- 


quest Ot other Chase, We confident expect 
this church to take good rank in soul-saving 
and evangelistic work here at once. 


Wolfboro — is hing on and must at 
an early da their house of worship. The 
pastor w hess “We rejoiced Sunday evening 
over ten men and women” coming into line 
with God’s people. Brookfield is also doing 
good work, and all along the line our workers 
are pushing the battle. ee a the business 
depression in many of our fields is desolating, 
we are striving to maintain the standard for 
Christian work and God is giving us fruit in the 
summer time. 


In Epping only about two-thirds as much has 
been realized for ay ete —J as last year 
at this ——— — he pastor with a brave heart 
and (and the people at 
pone te saei) cet be aided by 
4 35 bee "to cut the year’s pe of 

ood, and this will be done between haying and 
barvens iting. 


It is probably true that some of our people al- 
low the rumor of hard times to hinder their ef- 
ficiency instead of assuming that lack of busi- 
ness = ves more time for ious activity. We 
are ex pecting @ gre grand season at Hedding Camp- 
meeti which opens Aug. 20at2P.mM. M 
Carrie Morrill, of Dover, will be our organist 
and Rev. J.L. Felt, of Suacook, musical director. 
Four new cot have been built on the 

unds this season, and several lots sold F par- 
les who expect soon to erect cottages. 

is under consideration for the relief of Broa 
Avenue by the banishment of the “lower vil- 
north side of the stream, and —_ 

wey 8 will be blessed at an carly day we 
ta the introduction of water — not into the ~~ 
es but into the streets— bya line from the 
wer-tank,’’ G.W.N 


. 





Concord District. 


Bristol. — Three persons — two en 
= pours lady — were baptized o Sunday, 
.5. One other yee sees for baptism, but 
as erred it on the promise of her husband to be- 
gin a Christian life with her, and in the even 
of the same day he SS ee his pu 
asked for the prayers of Christian a One 
other young lady was recently baptized and re- 
ceived on probation and two were also received 
from probation into — membership on the 
same on, These and other signs of pros- 
38 Bis ~ the heart y the pastor, Rev. 
ames D. 


J ie my +h W. A. Loyne, the indefat- 
igable w itnessing a revival in midsum- 
mer at the “ Meadows,” Fifteen have been re- 





— — 


tion Y Rev. Dr AWW. Brod ~ 


pon ang a og Aug. 12. 
Weirs.— The pan —— 


555 5 SEE ater 


ot New Haven, Conn. 
and Colebrook Se taper. 
Sept. 3 and Sept. — 
—— mately i al 


SS ane mn 
God and ready fox be canvios 


Concord, Baker Memorial — de- 
mand for 5** in the new church is so 
tbe cris ar beng pai In sonsldersiy noes 
c are n, cons 
ing the seating pom Fad . 4 


Tilton.- The quiet of the vacation season is 
— An itemized statement of of the v1 2 

the Seminary property, ita endowment, re- 
sources ant = itures, has recently been 
issued by Dr . Knowles, thetreasurer. The 
item printed: “ P western loans ’ should be ‘‘West- 
ern lands.”’ These were to the school, 


8.C, K, 


East Maine Conference. 
Rockland District. 


Bremen. — Rev. and Mrs. Meservey attended 
the ——— mass meeting at Round Pond, 
Aug Rev. ©. W. Bradlee, of Rockland, ae. 
— his lecture, ‘‘ Masks and Faces,”’ at the 
Union Church, Aug. 2. 


Wiscasset. The Sunday-school held its an- 
nual picnic on Davis Ce last yy a — 
number attended, and a good time 
The Foster Cha Epworth Enews’ held a ait: 
erary ey A a cot chureh Tuesday evening. 
—* sub; was “ The C ter of 

poh —* core It proved very interest. 
ny met the close of the m fev. P. K, 
Dunoff entertained wen some fine > violin solos, 


Dresden. -— The Rev. M. 8. Preble, 
hed at the. ils fi in the mornin South 
resden in the afternoon, and at Middle Bridge 
in the evening. Rev. C. F. Butterfield conduct- 
evening serv at the Mills. —* revival 
services are being held in the school-house at 
Middle Bridge with increasing interest and 
results. The work thus far has been mame 

y done by the pastor and local church. 0. 














Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys”; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS || 


(N THE WORLD 








25 Year's of success 


proves merit. Since its first introdue- 
tion a quarter century ago 


ELE — ie 


has gained friends daily. To-day it's 
used in nearly all civilized countries, 
Think of sending from CHINA for 
silver polish. They do, and to us. 
Trial postpaid, for the asking. 
greene 


Wg sold every 
THE ELECTRO SILICON C0. 72 John 75 New York 

































Um 
Indian 
not fade. $10.50 a pair. 


SUMMER DRAPERY. 


‘* The house — the inmate,”’ 

Not its shape, for that reste with the architect. Nor 
ite condition; the landlord is responsible there. But 
perpetual advertisement of the taste of the inmates 
hangs in its windows. 

It coste nothing to have expert advice on the very 
amallest expenditure; we retain the services of an Inte- 
rior Decorator to advise our customers on the latest 
styles, on suitable color schemes, and on the best meth: 
ods of effective treatment at reduced cost. 

We have this week a new, pure white Duchess Our 
tain, heavier than Brussels, yet not coarse like 
Point. They are very decorative at $14.25 a pair. Bras 
sels are at $6.50 and upward. 

Ourtains for summer houses harmonize with Oriental Rugs. They will 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO- 
48 CANAL ST. (*“Arumt"} BOSTON. 
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Empire Grove Camp-meeting, East Poland, Aug. 9-20 
Willimantic . Aug. 13-19 
Inter-denominational 

Union Convention — “Days of Pente- 

cost” —at Old Orchard, Me., Dr. L. B. 

Bates, leader, Aug. 13-20 
Kennebec Valley Camp-meeting, Richmond, Aug. 16-26 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting commences Aug. 2 
Hedding Camp-meeting, East Epping, N.H., Aug. 20-24 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Ang. 20-25 
Weirs, N. H., Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-37 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-37 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 


Bast Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-31 
Rockland Dis, Camp-m’t’g, at Nobleboro, Me., Aug. 27-31 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept, 1 
Piscataquis Val., Fe ft, Camp-meet’g, Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
Lynn Dis. Epworth League Con. at N’wb’yport, Sept. 3 





Groveton, N. H., GQamp-meeting, Sept. 3-7 
N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 10-14 
Maine State Epworth League Convention, 

Bangor, Sept. 11, 12 
Pilgrim Union of Epworth League, Wollaston, Sept. 13 
OLD ORCHARD MBBTINGS FOR 184 : — 

“Pentecostal Days,” Aug. 13-20 

Portland District Camp-meeting, Aug. 1-24 

General Temp Meeting, Aug. 18-Sept. 3 








EPWORTH LEAGUE CONVENTION for the Eastern 
Division of Bucksport District will be held at the Bast 
Machias Camp-ground, Friday and Saturday, August #4 
and%. Praise service and preaching Friday evening. 
On Saturday there will be essays on vari us phases of 
League work; one interesting feature of the afternoon 
being the five-minute topic hour. A sermon in the even- 
ing closes the convention. Bring “ Finest of the Wheat” 
and plan to stop during the camp-meeting, which opens 
the following Monday. Com. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
LEwiston DisTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 


aveusT. 

Empire Grove Camp- South Paris, 29; 

meeting, 9-20; Norway, 9%; 

Lock’s Mills, 31. 
SEPT. 

Bethel, 1, 2,a m; North Auburn, 19; 
Mason, 2, p m, 3; Rumford Falls, 20; 
Turner, 8, 9,4 m; Rumford, 21; 
Buckfield, 7, 9, p m; Andover, 22, 23; 


Mechanic Falls, 15,16,am; Newry, %; 
Oxford and Welchville, 16, Gorham, 29, 30,a m; 


pm, 17; Berlin, 28, eve. 
oor. 
West Bath, 4; W Durham and Pownal, 13, 
Phipsburg, 5; 14, a m and p m; 


Harpswell and Orr’s Island, West Paris, 20, 21; 
6, 7, 8; South Waterford, 25; 
Cumber!’d and Falmouth, 9; Sweden, 26; 
West Cumberland, 10; Pryeburg and Stowe, 27, 28; 
South Auburn, 12; Conway, 390; 
EN Yarmouth, 14, eve, 15; North Conway, 31. 
Nov. 


Hirani, 1; Lewiston, Park 8t.,11 a m, 12; | 
Baldwin, 2; Lewiston, Hammond 8&t., 16; 
Naples, 3, 4, a m; Brunswick, 18, 19; 


Bridgton, 4, eve, 5; Bowdolnham, 20; 
Auburn, 8, 11, eve; Chebeague, 24, 25, a m; 
Long Island, 25, eve, 26. 
DEO. 
Bath, Beacon St.,1,2,am; Lisbon and Lisbon F'lls, 8, 9; 
Bath, Wesley Ch, 2,pm,3; E Poland and Minot, 16, 16. 
~ J, ALBERT CorEy. 
1% College 8t., Lewiston, Me. 
St. JouNsBURY DisTRIOCT— SECOND QUARTER. 
(The Orst date indicates the time for Quarterly Con- 
ference; the secoand, Sabbath Service.) 
aveusT. 
Craftabury,4,p m,5,am; Jay, —, 1%, eve; 
South Albany, 6,a m, 6, p m; Lyndon and Lyndonville, 18, 


North Danville, 9, p m, 5, eve, 19; 
pastor; Newbury and Newbury Ctr, 

Groton, 4, 5, pastor; 18, 19, pastor; 

West Groton, —,6,0.M. Guildhall, 18, eve, 19, A Greg- 
Boutwell; ory; 

Newport Ctr and Troy,11, Lunenburg and E Concord, 
eve, 12,a m; 18, eve, 19, Bx.; 


Camp-meeting, Lyndonville, 20-27. 
SEPT. 

Hardwick, 1, eve, 2, pastor; E Burke and E Haven, 15, 16, 
Topsham, 1, eve, 2, a, m; pastor; 
Waits Riv and E Orange, 3, Evansvilleand Browsingt'n, 

am,2pm; 16, 16, P. N. Granger; 
Albany, 8, eve, 9, a m; West Burke and Newark, 22, 
Irasburg, 10, a m, 9, pm; eve, 23, pastor; 
Sheffield and Wheelock, 15, Barton Landing, 22, 23, Ex.; 

eve, 16; Marshfield, 22, p m, 23, p m; 
Woodbury, —, 16, p m, W8 Plainfield, 22, eve, 23, a m; 


Smithers; Barre, 22, eve, 23, pastor; 
Greensboro & Stannard, 15, South Barre, 22, p m, 23, pas- 

eve, 16, J. Thurston; tor; 
Danville & W Danville, 15, Williamstown, 29, eve, 30, 

eve, 16, pastor; pastor; 
Peacham, 16, 16, pastor; Cabot, 20, 30, Ex. ; 

8t. Johnsbury, 25, eve, 30. 
ooT, 


Newport, 6, eve, 7, am; 
Coventry, 8a m,7p m; 
Walden & South Walden, 6, pastor; 
1, pastor; Barton, 20, 21, pastor; 
Island Pond, 13, eve, 14,a m; Glover & W Glover, 20, 21, 
E Charleston & Westmore, pastor; 
16, a m, 14, p m; W Concord, 20, eve, 21, a m; 
& Morgan, 13,14, Victory, 2%, am, 21, p m; 
Dastor; St. Johnsbury Ctr, 20, eve, 
21, pastor. 
Alla m quarterly conferences at 9 o'clock; all p m at 2; 
*veat?. The afternoon Sunday services will be at 2 


Derby, 13, 14, A L Cooper; 
Westfield and Lowell, 13, 14, 


Let every pastor plan for revival services in the early 
fall, Joszern Hami.fon, P. B. 





AveusTa DisTRIcT — SECOND QUARTER. 
JULY. 


%, 8, Kingfleld; 29, Nov. 20, Fairfield. 
ave. 
5,6, Oakland and Sidney; 12, Nov. 19, Skowhegan; 
11, 12, Livermore Falls; 18, 19, Wilton. 
SurT. 


4%, Blivmore & Payette; 22, 23, Mt. Vernon & Vienna; 
4%, Phillips & W Phillips; 25, Kent’s Hill & Readfield 
6 16, Stratton 


; Cor; 
: 4,1, Strong; 20,30, Wayne & North Leeds. 
(Remainder soon.) J. B. Lapnam, P. B. 











sion and forward it to Philadelphia at once, it will en- 
able the Board to grant the needed aid so that these 
ehurches can be finished before cold weather. 

, I, I. W, Waarrr, Seo. 





W.H.M.8,—The annual meeting of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of New England Conference 
will be held in Lynn Common Church on Wednesday 
and Thursday, Oct. 3and 4 Afternoon and evening ses- 
sions on Wednesday; morning and afternoon sessions 
on Thursday. Mrs. May Leonard Wella, of Morristown, 
N. J., and Mrs. Thirkield, wife of President W. P. Thir- 
kield of Gammon University, and others, will speak. 
Forther particulars later 


8. V. Fuorp, Conf. Cor. Bec. 





NOTICE. — DEAn FATHERS anD BRETHREN: The scanty 
means in the hands of the urer of the Freed vt) 
Aid and Southern Education Society must interfere 
with our educational work in the South. Some of our 
schools will be unable to ran the usual number of 

ths. The salaries of some of our teachers are now 
merely nominal, and cannot possibly be made any less, 
Brethren, don’t forget this great benevolence. If we 
can aid you in the taking of the collection, we will gladly 
do so, We are engaged for August, September, and part 
of October. If you wish us to help you, write me at once, 
suggesting sume Sabbaths in October or November 
when it would be agreeable to you. Address Rev, Geo. 
M. Hamien, D. D., Fall River, Mass. 


Business otices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 

















Dean's Rheumatic Pills absolutely cure Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable, Safe. 


Dr. STRONG'S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
A popular resort for health, change, rest and 
recreation all the year. 
Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fire- 
places, Sun Parlor and Promenade on the roof, 
etc. 





Suites of room with private baths. Croquet, 
Lawn Tennis, etc, Massage, Electricity —all 
baths and all remedia! appliances, 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the Annex 
unsurpassed in elegance and completeness. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 








OLD ORCHARD CAMP-MEBTING. — Connection: 
The “ Songs of Joy and Gladness, No. 2,” will be used at 
the Portland District meeting. Some of the preachers 
have given notice of this meeting in their pulpits. Will 
others please do the same ? G. R. Pater, P. EB. 





GRAND RALLY OF EPWORTH LEAGUES of Boston 
South, Boston North, and Springfield Districts at Ster- 
ling Junction Camp-ground, Monday, Aug. 20. 

PROGRAM, ; 

Greeting by the president of the Sterling Assembly; 
resp by the presidents of the three districts rep- 
resented. Conference: “ What can the Different Depart- 
ments of the League do toward Promoting a Revival in 
our Respective Churches ?” responded to by representa- 
tives of the three districts. Address: “ Our Church a 
Power in the Land,” Judge L. B. Hitchcock, of Chicop 
Round Table, conducted by Rev. A. M. Osgood, of Ware. 

Afternoon. Address: “ The Epworth League in Soci- 
ety,” Rev. Henry Tuckley, of Springfield. Dedication of 
the new Epworth League building; address by Rev.G. 8. 
Butters, of Fitchburg; dedicatory service ducted by 
Rev. G. FP. Eaton, D. D. 

Evening. Aspiration service. Evangelistic service, 
conducted by Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D. 

Every League |s urged to send at least one delegate. 

G. A, PHINNEY, 
A. M. Osaoon. 
O. M. HAwL. 




















Death of Rev. F. Bottome, D. D. 


HE following touching account of the 

last days of Dr. Bottome, written for 

the Christian Advocate by his son, Rev. 

W. M. Borromn, of Moor Hall, Harlow, Es- 

sex, Eng., is so full of interest that we 

quote it entire for the benefit of the readers 
of Zion’s HERALD :— 


My father’s death has fallen on us so sudden- 
ly, 80 mysteriously, that it seems more like an 
impossible dream than the sad reality. He 
parted from his eldest som and family at ten 
o’clock on Thursday, June 29, in Southampton. 
He drove with his son all about the town the 
previous evening, making plans for their meet- 
ing in a fortnight’s time in London. He left by 
a later train for Exeter. It wasa very hot day, 
and after shopping in the town, he went to 
evensong at the cathedral, and he said it was so 
like the peace and rest of heaven to hear the 
choir and to drink in all the beauties of the ca- 
thedral. ⸗ 

He took an evening train to Tavistock, and on 
Friday morning he walked to Brook Cottage to 
call on Miss Arnold and Miss Gibson, intimate 
friends of his son. He stayed there over an 
hour, full of joy at the beautiful scenery and 
speaking of the lovely country adjoining their 
house, where he now lies buried. He returned 
to the Bedford Hotel, and, as was his custom, 





sat down at once to impart his joy to others. I 


had a quiet stroll about this beauti- 
ful town, aad the tw: ht was 6 seo tently: 
But this morning! A breakfast ired 
shetaeat "ht ‘a River ave! uae one 
murm 

sparkling over its rosy bed te ecu Galtihons 
aap en instruments of 
human e, now and then a sturdy 
seat, an areas —eteaien eS 

ite as thick, and wit 


on ite pedestals qu 

back rail guarded with half inch 

invited me to reat. Most gladly I com 

took aa soe dares Rey © the acene 

most forgot myself and my errand. The 
80 


ay 
ik 


| 


ity and merit are never made of 
be. After admission within the sa- 


And withip a hundred yards of the cottage 
where he spent this happy hour with my friends, 
in the beautiful cemetery given to Tavistock by 
the Duke of Bedford, is his last resting place. 

Within sight of the bridge which spans 
the Tamar, the accident occurred which 
caused his death. While going at a walk- 
ing pace the pony stumbled, and he was 
pitched forward, falling on his head, and never 
regaining consciousness, His boyhood friend, the 
Rev. Edwin Orme, bore him to the village of 
Gunayslake, and in four hours’ time he passed 
away. Then he wag taken to Mr. Orme’s house, 
five miles over the bleak downs, to Callington, 
and there in the little cottage, after midnight 
on Saturday, | saw my father’s face; so calm, so 
peaceful, but oh, so still! On Monday, through 
villages lined with Cornish miners, we bore him 
to Tavisteck and laid him in the grave, covered 
with white flowers. His nephew, Mr. Henry 
Radford, stood by my side as the vicar of Tav- 
istock, the Rev. K. Alford, read the burial 
service, A happier, more joyful spirit never 
passed from things temporal to things eternal. 
And in his purse, with my daughter's name, 
Phyllis, written on the margin of a smal! piece 
of paper, I found these words, pathetic beyond 
words to me, and full of prophecy : — 

* Suffice it if, my good and M unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace, 
1 find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place.” 








The Methodist women have had a jubi- 
lant meeting at Ocean Grove. The Woman's 
Home Missionary Society held their anniversary 


_ in connection with the National Deaconess Con- 
_ vention on the eighth, Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk pre- 
‘siding over’the joint meeting. Mrs. Henry M. 


Teller, wife of Senator Teller, of Colorado, read 
an interesting paper on “The Alaskan Mission 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society.” 
Mrs, ‘eller said the mission was established in 
1891 at Unalaska, one of the Aleutian Islands. 
Prof, Tuck and wife have had charge since its 
establishment. The school they established 
contains 23 pupils. Thirty others had applied, 
but their applications were rejected for want of 
room. The government has promised the mis- 
sion 160 acres of land on condition that a build- 
ing be at once erected on it; ifthe work is not 
undertaken within a year, others will take the 
property. Mrs. Wells, of Trenton, dwelt on the 
supply department, which aids the missionaries 
in the home and on the frontier, sending cloth- 
ing, carpets and table supplies. The society ex- 
pended in this work last year $100,000. Mr. 
Rust, of Cincinnati, spoke on Sabbath observ- 
ance. Anna C. Ruddy gavean encouraging ac- 
count of the Itelian Mission in New York, 
which has just received a property at Tivoli, 
N. Y., valued at $50,000, and will furnish accom- 
modations for ninety-six girls. The convention 
was not complete without an address and a song 
from Chaplain McCabe. 








When Christ calls His followers “ the salt of 
the earth,” He uses a word that conveys much 
important practical truth. For one thing it 
shows that Christianity was intended to be a 
social religion, and that our separation from the 
world must not be of so extreme a character as 
to deprive us of any opportunity of influencing 
it. Christians must not take themselves out of 
the world to any degree not required by a care- 
ful abstinence from all that is essentially evil. 
They must do their part in every sort of reform, 
they must be active in politics, they must show 
that their religion does not make them indiffer- 
ent to anything that promotes the temporal 
welfate of their fellow-men. What would be- 
come of our land without the churches? True 
love to God will make us love man not less, but 
more. And we must strive to show that love in 





ways that ordinary humanity can appreciate. 


cult. The government detectives are 
everywhere abroad and are very likely to 
pick up any one who undertakes the busi- 
ness. The counterfeiter of today, in order 
to succeed, must be able to command great 
astuteness and secrecy. He must have 
machinery and ample means at his com- 
mand, and then he must ever work with the 
consciousness that the sharp eye of the gov- 
ernment is on all his movements. The de- 
tectives have, of late, bent their glances 
upon Danbury, Conn., where were some 
suspicious people, One James Davis was 
arrested, but the evidence was insufficient 
to warrant prosecution. Suspicion finally 
centred on Lorenzo Hoyt, who was arrested 
and, under the persuasion that the officers 
knew more than they really did, made con- 
fession. The den in which he operated was 
in his garden and was only found when the 
counterfeiter was brought to direct the men 
engaged in excavating. When once the 
den was opened they found a large amount 
of machinery and many bank notes ready 
for ciroulation, One package of $10 notes, 
of the issue with the head of Webster, con- 
tained 13,000. The notes were so well ex- 
ecuted that they had been passed by treas- 
ury officials. The plates were found stored 
near by, as also those of a $20 gold certifi- 
cate. None of these latter had been printed. 
The plate has the head of Garfield, and the 
detectives pronounced it one of the finest 
counterfeits they had ever seen. A large 
bundle of bank note paper was found near 
by. A fine set of engraver’s tools was also 
found. Hoyt, of course, had accomplices; 
the den is the headquarters of a gang; but 
the detectives have not succeeded in find- 
ing the silent partners in the concern. 
Hoyt is possibly the most worthless of any 
of them; he was regarded by his neighbors 
as a sort of inventive crank, working in his 
shop to bring out some new machine. 


Nothing adds to the cheerfulness of a town or 
village like well-lighted streets and lawns, 
Many use gas or electricity for this purpose, 
while more are debarred from these by the ex- 
pense or the inability to secure the necessary 
service. Such persons can write to the Steam 
Guage and Lantern Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., or 
25 Lake St., Chicago, for a description of their 
Tubular Street Lamp and Tubular Hanging 
lamp. They will not blow out, freere, or smoke, 
and can be regulated by an automatic attach- 
ment to burn for any given number of hours. 

They make, also, a dash lamp for carriages 
(which casts a beam of light 200 feet ahead), and 
kinds of lanterns too numerous to mention here. 
Drop them a line, and they will tell you about 
them all. 

















DURBIN HALL, PEKING UNIVERSITY, 
“ The beat built and most satisfactory edifice tn all educational 


work in China,” — Bisnorp MALLALIRU. 
DON’T GO 
WITHOUT 
A DINNER! 


But forego some luxury, so as to have a share in Peki 
University Endowment, Shares ®80. Also }¢, \s, an 
—4 Treasurer, ©, H. TAPT, 78 William St., New 


§B™ To donors of $10 or more, a“ Peking Gazette,” the oldest 
newspaper in the world, given gratis. 


Kew England Conservatory of Music. 
gL oe 
F ALE, : 


nank W, al Mgr., Boston, Mass, 





AN ADVERTISER'S 
MULTUM IN PARVO. 


TH? EVANS 


Advertising Handbook, 
is a perfect multum in parvo for advertisers, giv- 
ing the reader the benefit of the skillful sifting- 
out process which Mr. Evans’ third of a century 
in the business enables him to render in con- 
summate style. The advertiser is not confused 
with an immense list of publications that have 
no excuse for existence, but is given a most com- 
pact and available collection, deftly classified 
by character and locality. The road upon which 
he would have his patrons tread is not of be- 
wildering expanse, but is so solid and direct 
that they cannot make a misstep.” — Boston 
Journal, July 28, 1894. 


ANOTHER WORD 
would be superfluous, 


bat a critical examination and a share of your business 
is respectfully solicited. Sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents. 


T. C, EVANS, 452Milk St., Boston, 
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Zion's Herald; August’'15; 1894. 
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Dr Wi. 8. Store and Gen. 0, 0. Howard. irodaciuone by 

New York: J. A. Hill & Co. 

For all Congregationalists and those interest- 
ed in the history and work of Congregational- 
ism, this presentable volume will have an inter- 
est. The book is printed on good paperand in 
large, open type, The story of the independent 
sect, so often told, and so full of interest to all 
of us who descend from the Puritans, is repeated 
in brief and neat form by Dr. Dunning. Though 
he does not give all, he touches the salient points 
about which the general reader would care to 
know. In it the author has furnished a histor- 
ical, educational and evangelistic conspectus of 
the denomination to which he belongs. In mak- 
ing up @ record so noble and beneficial as that of 
Congregationalism in America, a slight glow of 
denominational appreciation is quite allowable, 
affording as it does a flavor to the narrative, 
There is much in the history of this sect — its 
Christian life,devotion to education, evangelism, 
and the elevation of the people —of which its 
adherents may be justly proud. It is one of the 
beneficent forces operating in the formation and 
consolidation of the Republic, Of all the dis- 
senting denominations, no one of which is with- 
out ite lesson for us, Congregationalism is at 
once the oldest and one of the most reliable. 

Dr. Dunning begins his historic record with 
Apostolic Congregationalism and traces on down 
through the Middle Ages, the Reformation, the 
struggle in England, and the final planting at 
Plymouth and Boston, with outspread in Amer- 
ica. The only mistake we can perceive is in be- 
ginning with the Apostles. The author ought 
to have gained wisdom from the venerable 
Knickerbocker who, in his “History of New 
York,” deemed it important to go back and give 
some account of the original creation of the 
world, for the reason that Manhattan was in the 
world. Dr. Dunning evidently ought to have 
gone back at least to Paradise, if not to the Pre- 
Adamites, if there were any such; for certainly 
Adam and Eve were Congregationalists. There 
were no bishops, no presbyteries, in Paradise; 
the original congregation, small though it was, 
was complete in itself, adopting its own rules 
and regulations as to office-bearers and religious 
rites. Passing beyond the primitive Garden, he 
could, no doubt, have shown that Enoch was a 
Congregationalist; and as for Noah, there is not 
the least doubt; his little congregation was a 
complete church in itself. Noah had his own 
rituval,and everything was determined in the 
floating assembly. But if the author was to be- 
gin with the apostolic age, there are two points 
to be noted. He ought to have gone a little back 
of the Apostles. He could have learned some- 
thing of the Baptists, whose origin synchronizes 
with John the Baptist. Now Gamaliel, at whose 
feet Paul learned wisdom, was unmistakably a 
Puritan. Why did he not, in order to obtain 
ample leverage in antiquity, begin his record 
with the great Pharisee ? It was a mistake; the 
author did not secure all the vantage-ground 
possible for him. But as to the Apostles, there 
were two claimants in before him. The Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians long ago pre-empted 
all the ground his new title-deed covers. They 
made a bishop out of the fisherman apostle. 
How can the plain Congregational author main- 
tain his claim against the Roman corporation 
and “The Church?” But, admitting for a mo- 
ment that the claim could be made out (of 
course this is only a supposition), it would be 
most ungenerous to evict tenants who have been 
so long in possession, and, in fact, whose whole 
capital in trade is found to be in these trumped- 
up claims, If our Brother Dunning should 
make out his case in the court of reason, he 
would bankrupt the present holders, who need 
allthey have got. But plain Congregationalists 
have no such necessity. They are not compelled 
to go back far. Scrooby, or Amsterdam, or even 
Plymouth, is just as good as Rome or Jerusalem. 
For he is not a Congregationalist who is one 
outwardly ; nor is that Congregational Chris- 
tianity which is outward, in the flesh; he is a 
Congregationalist who is one inwardly, and his 
religion is that of the heart, in the spirit and 
not in the letter. The bond connecting him 
back to Christ and the Apostles is a spiritual 
one. To possess the doctrine, the mind, the zeal 
of Christ, as depicted in the New Testament, 
connects us more unmistakably with the apos- 
tolic band than any chain of tradition. 

There is much in the chapters on evangelism 
in the West, on Christian Endeavor, and the lit- 
erature of the denomination, on which we would 
delight to dwell, but, for want of space, forbear. 


Sy nen. Renting F. Setueon. 
1 
“Sew *D. Applet Appieton @ Company, Boston Agency, 


‘teas tetas forms the eighth in order of issue 
of the “ Great Commander ”’ series, edited by 
Gen. James Grant Wilson and in course of pub- 
lication by the Appletons. The frontispiece is a 
likeness of Washington from a painting by 
C. W. Peale in 1772, and owned by Gen. George 
Washington Custis Lee, of Lexington, Virginia. 
Though five hundred lives of the Father of his 
Country have been issued, the author makes a 
first “‘attempt to consider the military character 
of Washington and to write his life as a soldier.” 
The generation which fought the Revolution 
held in high regard his military services. The 
fierce democracy which came in with Jefferson 





took another view of the character of Washing- 
ton. While recognizing his worth as an honest 
and well-meaning gentleman, with strong patri- 
otic instincts, they credited him with only mod- 
erate military and administrative abilities. The 
civil war drew attention anew to his military 
qualities and had a tendency to raise our esti- 
mate of Washington as a military leader. The 
Duke of Wellington regarded him as “the par- 
est and noblest character of modern times, and, 
considering the material of the armies with 
which he successfully met the trained and vet- 
eran soldiers of the Old World, fairly entitled to 
a place among the great captains of the eight- 
eenth century.” 

In this new work Gen. Johnson, himself a 
Marylander and a Confederate, constructs a mil- 
itary biography of General Washington, endeav- 
oring to vindicate the estimate of Wellington. 
With brief outlines of his civil life, the author 
presents in greater fullness the military opera- 
tions in which W was engaged, thus 
affording an insight into his qualities as a sol- 
dier and military leader as well as into the char- 
acter of the struggle between England and her 
Awerican colonies. All the leading actions are 
given with careful detail and diagrams of the 
different battle-fields. The book possesses much 
merit as a popular presentation of Washington 
as a military leader in a great crisis in which the 
colonies were transformed into the grand Repub- 
licof the West. With his facts well in hand, he 
makes, with slight discounts, a !uminous, con- 
secutive and compact record, keeping well to 
his idea of a military biography. He never for- 
gets that he was born in a Southern latitude or 
that it wae an unfortunate fact that some others 
were born in New England. In spite of such 
slight defects, the volume must be accepted by 
the general reader as one of our best lives of 
Washington. 
¥inm Curtis, Harper & Brothere: New York: rice. $1 

Mr. Curtis was the American Addison. He 
knew how to touch lighter as well as graver sub- 
jects with ease, grace and suggestiveness. The 
reader of Harper’s Magazine a generation ago 
turned with delight to the Easy Chair, where he 
was sure to find some of those charming essay- 
lets of the editor. The easy yet accurate touch 
of his pencil gave a charm to the lights and 
shadings of his pictures. The finer qualities of 
his genius and fancy came out nowhere more 
clearly than in these corpuscular writings. The 
public has long wajted to have them in a more 
compact and permanent form, and will welcome 
this third volume, containing some of the best 
things in the series. The writings of Mr. Curtis 
have immensely enriched our American litera- 
ture; and among them these essays will hold an 
honored place, They are the relishes of our 
literature. 


“pi“idchards.” Woston: to Rome. he Pisa te 


The author of this tiny volume is already 
favorably known, in “ Melody,” “ Captain Janu- 
ary,” and “Glimpses of the French Court,” for 
her good taste, insight into character, and fresh- 
ness of description — characteristics which re- 
appear in “‘ Narcissa ” and “In Verona,” the two 
brief stories contained in this elegantly gotten- 
up booklet, ‘The Rome and Verona here con- 
cerned are located in Kennebec County, Maine. 
The rural life of the Pine Tree State is depicted 
with truth to nature and art. Narcissa White, 
deaf old Uncle Pinker and Romulus Patten, the 
drummer on his way to Rome, are drawn to life. 
“In Verona” equals ite companion story in in- 
terest and classic taste. The commonplace ele- 
ments, under the touch of her pen, take on 
beauty and attractiveness. 
Intermediate Lessons 

the use of Intermediate a 

well, A. M. American Boo! 

Chicago 
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on By Willem fy’ Max 
wa. New York on and 


The author, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in the city of Brooklyn, shows a happy 
facility in his methods of teaching by simplifi- 
cation. He takes a sentence to pieces, dissect- 
ing it,as it were,and showing in simple form 
the use of each part of speech and the relation 
of the parts to the whole, in a long series of 
brief and luminous lessons. He makes grammar 
a mere pastime. The principle once set forth is 
illustrated and enforced by many simple and 
pertinent examples. It seems to us one of the 
best books on grammar to be put into the hands 
of a pupil in the middle course. 

OP KET SR Sted waccker MATT Com- 

This is a story of a mining camp in the Rocky 
Mountains. To the company of rough men, 
among whom was Grizsley, came a man with 
wife and children. Grizzley took to one of the 
little folks with great affection. The story ex- 
hibits the human streaks in these rough men 
and the influence of the presence of a noble 
woman and of children. It is a most readable 
little story. 


ALNSRaeaIO Wega Vie Wont. Boston: 
This story, which deals with a delicate and 
difficult subject under the guise of fiction, opens 
in Ohio and travels on to California. The 
author’s design is to show the great injustice of 
prea to women in the ostracism which drives 
not devoid of noble natural 

Guiteaioe Mattson The 
task is eccomplished under the guise of fiction, 
but of fiction which exposes the evil and shows 
how unjust and unwise is the prevailing method. 
In regard to some of these wrongs the author is 
quite outspoken, betraying a familiarity with 
the shady facts of life that is not less re- 
markable than her appreciation of the good 
and bad elements in the human heart, which de- 





termine the specific form of sin which is so cor- 
rupting to‘society. The moral is not left to be 
inferred. 

Business: A Plain Talk with Men and 
Women who Work. By Amos “R:~ Wells. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. On 
sale by C. R. Magee, Boston. Price, 35 cents.) 
“ Business ’’ is emphatically the American noun. 
The mass of the people are supposed to work, 
and this little book contains a word of counsel, 
direction and encouragement to the work peo- 
ple. He encourages a hopeful spirit, the looking 
up instead of down, the work without worry, 
a look ahead, and courage in undertaking our 
tasks. He commends the use of the Bible and 
co-operation for the grand results beyond this 
life. Business is our training school on earth. 
In learning to do it well, we are making im- 
portant preparation for the services in a better 
life. — IMPERIAL Sonas, for Sunday-schools, 
Social Meetings, Epworth Leagues and Revival 
Services. Edited by Jesse L. Hurlbut, D. D., 
and Stephon V. R. Ford. (New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. On sale by C. R. Magee, Boston. Price, 
35 cents a copy; §30 per 100.) In their selections 
for this book of song for social worship the ed- 
itors have had reference both to the sentiment 
by the use of right and noble words, and to the 
qaality of the music. The work has passed un- 
der the critical eyes of many experts besides the 
editors, so as to insure a work every way adapt- 
ed to the needs of our people and the cultivation 
of musical taste and devoutness. —-SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHING: Two Discourses on “ The 
Pertection of Sunday-school Teaching,” by 
Robert T. Ogden, and “‘ Heart Power in Sunday- 
school Work,” by J. R. Miller,D. D. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 35 
cents.) These addresses, by experienced Sun- 
day-school workers, touch important phases of 
this form of work for the young. The heart is 
indispensable to the proper and effective dis- 
charge of duty in this field. Mere knowledge is 
not enough; we must reach the heart by the 
agency of the heart.——THE PRINCESS OF 
ALASKA: A Story of Two Countries. By Rich- 
ard Henry Savage. (Chicago: F. Tennyson 
Neely. Price, 50 cents.) Col. Savage was ed- 
ucated at West Point, entered the Army, and 
later served on the staff of Gen. Stone in Egypt. 
Alter many military exploits he, like Capt. 
King, learned that he could tella story. This is 
not his first one, but it is regarded’ as his best. 
The scene is laid in Mr. Seward’s Arctic pur- 
chase, and is told in a lively way.——“ IN THE 
QUARTER.” By Robert W. Chambers. (Chica- 
go: F. T. Neely. Price, 50 cents.) The Latin 
Quarter isa hard place, reminding those living 
there of the possibility of a future bad condi- 
tion. The story unfolds in that untoward place, 
and is calculated to keep the reader wakeful in 
hot weather.——-THE MAJOR IN WASHINGTON 
Crry: Some Amusing and Amazing Letters 
from a Southern Standpoint, (Chicago: F. T. 
Neely. Price, 50 cents.) “The Major” is a 
Southern “ Petroleum V. Nasby,” who, instead 
of finding all his fun at the Cross Roads, goes 
up to the capital and pokes over a number of 
things the politicians do not like to hear talked 
about. His visit to New York is edifying, es- 
pecially the points about Tammany. This is a 
book to aid digestion in this hot season. 








Magazines. 


— The Critical Review of Theologicat and 
Philosophical Literature tor July contains a fine 
list of articles in the higher ranges of literature. 
The editor, Dr, 8. F. D. Salmond, is at home in 
this field of criticism, and knows very well how 
to secure a list of contributors able to carry out 
the purpose of the Review. The articles are all 
brief, but incisive and masterful, dealing with 
the main positions of authors according to the 
canons of reason and logic, exemplifying a high 
order of critical writing. The Review is adapted 
to the student and thinker. Prof. John G. 
M’Kendrick scrutinizes Drummond’s *‘ The As- 
cent of Man;” Prof. Iverach deals with Upton’s 
“ Basis of Religious Belief;’’ and Alex. Taylor 
Innes criticises the itions of Kidd in his 
** Social Evolution.” hile Innes praises the 
style and temper of the book, he cuts away the 
author’s basal position. (Edinburgh: T. T. 
Clark. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


—— The Quarterly Review of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ, for July, contains seven well-con- 
sidered articles. Rev. L. L. Kephart, D. D., 
writes on the “ Proper Training of the Mind;” 
Rev. L. F. John, on “Applied Christianity; ” 
Rev. G. P. Macklin, on the “Imperialism of 
Knowledge;” and Miss Tirza L. Barnes, on 
“ Woman in Literature.” Chaplain Light gives 
a full account of the religious life and work in 
the Central National Military Home, The most 
striking article is that of W. H. Thomas on the 
“Southern Barbarisms, White and Black.”” The 
author writes from Texas, and maintains the 
ground of Gov. Hogg. The faith-healing fanat- 
icism also gets a hard rap by Rev. J. H. Miller. 
(The United Brethren Publishing House: Day- 
ton, Ohio.) 


—— The August Harper’s comes well laden 
with material suitable for the season. The 
number is especially rich in fiction. Besides 
the conclusion of Du Maurier’s striking novel, 
“ Trilby,”’ and the second instalment of Charles 
Dudley Warner’s “The Golden Heuse,” the 
number contains six brief stories: Richard Hard- 
ing Davis contributes a tale of New York, “ The 
Editor’s Story;”” Owen Wister gives a vivid 
picture of Western life in “‘ The Serenade of Sis- 
kiyou;” Elsie 8. Nordhoff describes homesick- 
ness on the prairie in ‘“‘Heimweh;” Miss Ed- 








fresh glimpses of New York life in “ A Vista in 
Central Park.” Julian Ralph furnishes an ad- 
mirable descriptive article on old Mon 

N.J. “The Norway Coast” is given by Geo. c, 
Pease; and Hamilton Gibson has a curious U- 
lustrated article on ‘A Few Edible Toadstools 
and Mushrooms.” ‘Stubble and Slough in Da- 
kota’’ contains an account of a hunting scene, 
and Howells furnishes a fourth chapter in “My 
First Visit to New England.” Few numbers of 
this old favorite have been better. (Harper & 
Brothers: New York). 


—The Atlantic Monthly for August has ¢ 
list of readable articles. Margaret Deland leads 
on into the twenty-fifth chapter of “ Philip 
and his Wife.” Frank Bolles has a delightfui 
chapter on the “ August Birds in Cape Breton,” 
Susan Coolidge describes “The Girlhood of an 
Autocrat,”” W.R. Thayer reproduces some let- 
ters of Sidney Lanier. Alice Earle gives an ad- 
denda to her “Church Communion Tokens,” 
The article on “Cardinal Lavigerie’s Work in 
North Africa,” by William Sharp, will be read 
with interest. A. H. Washburn dwells upon 
“Some Evils of Our Consular System.” The 
reader will not fail to follow Theodore Roose- 
velt in his paper on ‘‘The College Graduate and 
Public Life.” This is an admirably written 
article for the times. Henry A. Merwin has a 
strangely interesting article on “The Profes- 
sional Horseman.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany: Boston.) 

—McClure’s for August contains thirteen 
articles on a good variety of subjects. It is, in 
fact, an unusually good number, which no one 
will fail to read even with the mercury up 
among the nineties. General Byers, who was 
under Sherman inthe Atlanta Campaign, gives 
personal recollections of the great commander 
during and after the war— perhaps the most in- 
teresting bit of reminiscence which has been 
given concerning him. You see and hear the 
man in interesting attitudes and concerning 
matters of the gravest importance. Washing- 
ton Gladden dissects Drummond’s “ Ascent of 
Man” in such a way as he is able to do, 
“Human Documents’ come up again, with 
Louise Chandler Moulton and General Garfield 
as subjects. This hot month number furnishes 
examples of the short story. Conan Doyle tries 
his hand, as also Robert Barr, Earl Joslyn, and 
Charles Theodore Murray. (8.8. McClure: 30 
Lafayette Place, New York.) 


— Sun and Shade for June has eight inter- 
esting pbhotogravure plates—‘‘ Pinafore Up to 
Date,” “The Silver Age,” ‘A Landscape,” 
⸗ Government Building, World’s Fair,” “ Four 
K 3 md. Harry Ea 4 — — of the 

en an 1% oy 
American Water Color Boclely In the July 
number there is Bh a departure — a reproduc- 
tion, in colors, an oil painting by Walter 
Petersen en entitled, The Fete Champetre. ” This 

of tame y bh colors is called 
“ —— successful, A 
striking —* of Prof. Charive Eliot Norton 


of Harv T° “ Daisy ”’ isa fine — 
rtrait of a cow by an ——— 
hen follow: “ e of Como;” “ ate; ” 


“The Italian Fortune Teller;” “The House in 
the Little ——* and a photograph of of 2 


Cam of Wabas 
—— — Co. : *. w. yaad Be, New yor. ‘5 


—— The August Magazine of Art presents as a 
frontispiece an etching by Wilhelm Unger of 
Fritz von Uhde’s “ Homewards,’’ with two full- 

engravi — ‘Miss Ellen Terry as Lady 

acbeth,” and “Maud.” There is alsoa 
illustration, tinted, entitled, wes J Way of t 
World,” — nying a poem by ina 
Rossetti. ustrated articles of interest are 
“The Royal Mendon emy, 1894” (III); “ Raphael's 
Cartoons Crit icised 5 » « Westminster Ab 
and its Monuments; ” “The New Gallery; ” 
“The Grafton Galleries.” (Cassell Publishing 
Oo.: New York.) 
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SUFFERERS, ATTENTION: 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES, snd other 
diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder and Stomach 
oured. 

Information free which will astound and 
convince the most skeptical. 
No stamp necessary for information. Address 
Rev. Dr. L. E.0HALL, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Or, P. 0. Box No. 708, New Orleans; # 
Name paper. 
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TWO METHODISMS IN THE SAME FIELD. 
Rev. B. F. Chew. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


O many of your readers who are accus- 
tomed to consider the matter of more 
cordial relations between the two Episcopal 
Methodisms in the United States as a mere 
matter of sentiment, it may be interesting 
to get a glimpse of the subject from the un- 
sentimental point of view of dollars and 
cents. The great body of people composing 
these two churches are not rich; the de- 
mands made upon them to sustain the be- 
nevolences of their churches are heavy. Is 
the money that is annually gathered from 
frugal, self-sacrificing, loyal men, women 
and young people of our churches always 
wisely and judiciously expended, with the 
desire simply to extend the kingdom of 


Christ through the salvation of men? I) 


greatly fear that if the annual disburse- 
ments of the two churches for Church Ex- 

tension and Home Missions alone were fully 
exhibited to the membership of both 
churches, there would be serious question- 
ing in the minds of many good men as to 
the need of some of our investments. 

In this State the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch, 
South, work sidé by side over the greater 
part of iteterritery. Only in a few counties 
of the @xtreme southeast has the M. E. 
Church no following at all. The M. E. 
Church has two white Conferences, besides 
members ofa German Conference that ex- 
tends into Ilinois, and the M, B. Oburch, 
South, has three strong Conferences and 
about 95,000 members. 

Ihave been a member of tho St. Louis 
Conference, of the M. E. Church, South, for 
nearly twenty years, have wide acquaint- 
ance in both churches in State, have 
always had miost friendly and pleasant re- 
lations with the, brethren of the M. E. 
Church, both clerical and lay, and have 
talked freely with them upon uniting weak 
Methodist charges where both churches 
now have organizations. Ihave studied 


the situation closely and with a view to get’ 


at the facts and determine what was best 
for the common cause of Christianity; and 
with this object in view, I submit the fol- 
lowing table, showing moneys invested in 
vhurches and parsonages, with membership 
in both churches, in towns and on circuits 
where both Methodisms are represented. I 
have taken as a basis for this presentation 
good average towns of southwest and 
southeast Missouri, embraced in the St. 
Louis Conference of the M. E. Church, and 
the St. Louis and Southwest Missouri Oon- 
ferences of the M. E. Church, South. The 


Town. Pop. Value of Church. 
M. E. M. E. ©, 8. 
Joplin ......+0+0+ $16,000 1.... . $ 3,000 
Carthage .. 25,000 1. 6,600 2 
Nevada .....- +++» 6,000 1 ..... 16,000 1 
Clinton ........+. 8,000 1...... 8,000 
Cape Girardeau 3,631 3 4,000 
Marshall ests 9,900 2 ...... 12,500 
De Boto ..... «.. 8,200 . 2,000 
Lebanon .......+ 5,000 ...... 1,000 
Bonne Terre 1,000 1 ..... 3,000 
West Plain ..... 2,500... ..... 3,500) «+... 7,000 
Parmingstn .... $000... 8,125 
Pestus .......... 3,000 2 ..... 2,000 
Willow Springs. 2,000 8,500 2 .... 1,100 
besa 400... 2,200 
Ironton ..... «+. GAR, 2,000 
Marshfield 2,000. ceee 2,500 
Richland ....... 3,000... 1,600 2 
Houston ........ 2000 cs sere 4,200 3 
Bismarck ° 
Bloomfield ..... 3,500 5 ...... 4,000 6 





A Possible Misapprehension. 


F any one imagines, from recent philippics 
and discussions of suggested changes in 

the office and functions of our episcopacy, that 
there is a widespread and acute dissatisfaction 
with the office as it is, it would be well for him 
to test it. Suppose he nize a new Method- 
ist Church —t the Continental Methodist 
Church or the mic Methodist Church — re- 
Soot a the good features of Methodism, 


he e lscopecy ,and beat up —* volun- 
Walon The et — = eect we il 
woul discover speed , we like the 


as it is ry better than any 
without it; and that we seek in the 

— ifications only to make a good 
still 


looney ta earthed it might be well for all 
some “should undertake this. 
* of —5* — 
hristian manhood — no jastical 


—to show a ei little, under the 

— for its — there is of 

—* nd abiding S'the loyalty 0 of {hte hodiste 
and a 

to urch, urprise ou 

enemies and delight our friends. 


result would s 
who conclude that, because now 4 
then we scold about the old farm, we propose to 
wn the fences and abandon it, are sadly 


‘obody knows better than we what 


of our crops. We may es 
the old house, and top out the ney, 
boards a coat of fresh —* but 
—— our hone and in 
sight d the 
Ch nm Ad- 





figures gi as to population, are 

from the last PF seo serpey matey 
are too high in most instances, Iam sure. 
The values of churches and parsonages and 
the membership of the charges, are taken 
from the last Minutes of the Conferences. 

As I understand the situation, a review of 
this table shows that the two Methodisms 
have in nearly every town, village and cir- 
cuit here exhibited (and which are but * 
resentatives of hundreds of others), two 
dollars invested in churches and parson- 
ages where one dollar would answer as well. 
T am satisfied that the union of the two con- 
gregations in towns where they are now 
more or less rivals, while it might result at 
first in a small percentage of lossin a few 
cases of chronic irreconcilables in both 
churches, would greatly please the larger 
part of the members of both churches, and 
help the cause of evangelical Christianity 
immensely in every community where such 
union should be consummated. 

How should this union be brought about, 
and which church would be the gainer 
thereby? As to the first, I would suggest a 
joint commission of both churches with full 
power to act in the premises; and as to the 
church withdrawing, that should be deter- 
mined altogether by the circumstances of 
the origin and growth of the societies in- 
volved. Take Joplin, for instance, a min- 
ing town of 15,000 (estimated) population 
largely from the Hastern States. With a 
$15,000 church and good parsonage and only 
185 members, you could easily absorb our 
104 members and still not have an unwieldy 
membership, while we could sell church and 
parsonage and have $4,000 to use in build- 
ing churches in destitute places. But at 
Nevada, where our church is strong, the 
case would be reversed, and by your turn- 
ing over to us your membership of 170 to 
add to our 500, we would release to you 
$7,000 in church property, the proceeds 
whereof might easily be employed in build- 
ing a church and parsonage where Method- 
ism is now not represented at all. 

These suggestions, I know, will excite op- 
position in both churches, chiefly, however, 
among leaders who know little and care less 
of the evils wrought in small communities 
by rival churches holding the same faith. 
The greater part of the people in both com- 
munions, who do not know when the church 
was split in twain or why, and who remain 
apart to gatisfy the presiding elders, bish- 
ops, connectional editors and a few other 
great folk, would be glad to shake hands 
and sit down together as Christians in 


— —— as they are accustomed to 


St. Lowis, Mo. 
Town. Value P’re’nage. M’mb’rs’hp. 
M.E, M.E.C.8, M.E, M,E,O,8, 

Joplin .....+. $2,000... $1,000 ..... +183 ..., 101 
Carthage... . soe 1000... O48 .... 196 
Nevada ....... 1,000... 3,000 ..... +17... 601 
Olinton ... . 1,500... 60990.0 004 e600 322 
Cape Gir 

ardeau » 4 ME tk iu 0eee -101.... 190 
Marshall .... 10001.  3,000..... +135 .... 396 
De Soto ...... cre BORD ccccese mM .... 129 
TE co<se EUR cee “cbse 186... 76 
Bonne Terre es ks oe eee 329 
West Plain 1,000... 1,600....... 139 1% 
Farmington .. 1000... 1,885 ...... 83 28 
Festus ....... GD. 5 bees 100 .. 119 
Willow Sp’ngs cc" Rais 116 .. 67 
Salem ......... 500 - #., 7 
Ironton ... ... 40 800 - 93 
Marshfield... 600 1,000 - 6... 11 
Richland .... 600 - 162... 113 
en Siege — —— = 
Bloomfield 300 170 488 





Educational. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 
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OW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Next term opens Sept.%. For information address 
the President, 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


E inati Wednesday, Sept. 5, beginning 
at 94.™.. For circulars 








EBLLEN HYDE, Principal. 


State Normal School, 
; Bridgewater, Mass. 


Offers excellent facilities for training teachers. En- 
trance examination, Wednesday, September 5, begin- 
ning at 64. x ™u. For circulars address, 


“ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principar © 











Educational. 


THE ‘CHOOL OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


Wane bee Vee 


Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, Principal 
—— — —— W.O.A.) 








THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


Send tw any of aan Sat 


Negi paee eerie 


sent to ead pg are co 
— Stan ee eee 


pre * an — at salaries aggregating more 


$3,000,000.00 


East Maine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 
Fall Term opens August 27. 
Co) ege Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
ana Musical Courses. Military Tactios, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Easy 


of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 
logue. 


Vermont Methodist Sem- 
inary. 


MONTPELIER, VT. 
Fall Term begins September 4. 
Collegiate Course; high-grade Seminary Courses; Ool- 
lege and Professional Schvol Preparatory Courses; un- 
usual facilities for Music; Art Department; Business 
College with Diploma. 


Beautifully located at the Capital ot the State; fine 
buildings; beat moral and religious | 








NEW ENGLAND 


IIIIX 


Epworth League 
Course of Reading 


FOR 1894~-'95. 


Imago Christi. Stalker. 
Prive, postpaid, $1.0. 
New Ceneration. Schell. 
Price, postpaid, % cents. 


Beneath Two Fila 
Price, 


Christ and Christianity. Raymond. 
Price, postpaid, % cents. 
Abraham Lincoln, the First 
American, Thompson. 

Price, postpard, 9 cents. 
The entire set, uniformly bound in cloth and put up in 
neat box, will be sent to any Epworth Leaguer, by ex- 
press, not prepaid, for $2.60 net. 


Epworth Guards. 


A Manual for the Military Division of the 
Epworth League. 
By Rey. N. J. HARKNESa, Ph. M. 

The readers of this book will get the benefit of the 
author's wide experience in forming children's organ- 
isations. He clearly shows the benefit to the boy and 
the Church of the Bpworth Guards, and explains how 
the organization can be made helpful and profitable to 
all concerned. 


Booth, 





l6mo. Cloth. % cents, 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





East Greenwich Academy. 
RHODE ISLAND, * nigh sabi 
Founded 1803. Both sexes. 
Steam heat and electric | a 
courses, $200 a year, Sept. 1\. 
logue. F.D. B 


piozremansets Bay. 
it — il ye yo 
rite for us 

KESLER, D. D., Principal, ” 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, | 
(Middletown, Conn, 
PA Undergraduate Courses of Study, The La A — 


the last two yoams ——— elective, Post- 
for Lab in the vari —— Ample ities 





it 
take a personal interest in the welfare of puplis; ex- 
penses moderate, 


For catalogue, address 
E. M. SMITH, Princip,l. 


Lasell :Seminary 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following points in ite methods: 

lat. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, eto 

$d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly Hfe. Two stud- 
les required, and two to be chusen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year, Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Behools, 

34. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
Geclined every fall for lack of room); persona! oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other onuseal departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Coeking, Mil- 
Mnery, Dress-Cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 


expense for school year, 6500. 


Yor ted oatalogud address (mentioning Zion's 
Haemand), 


C.3(C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary and Female Col- 
lege. 

Kent’s Hill, Me. 

Established in 1831. Well endowed and equipped. 
Sixteen teachers, seven of whom are graduates of col- 
lege. Fine buildings, ali heated by steam. A new build 


ing nearly completed, devoted to Masic and Painting, 
with a large Gymnasium in the lower story. The library 











A Four Years’ College Course for ladies, in which gen- 
tlemen can take the studies of the Freshman year. 

A Pour Years’ Seminary Course. 

A Four Years’ College Preparatory Course — Classical, 
Latin-Scientific, or Scientifip. 

A Normal Course, under an experienced director, with 

training classes and model school. 

A Commercial College, with the latest improvements 
in business methods, banking house, etc. 

Four Years’ Music Courses for specialists, teachers 
and amateurs. Piano, organ, violin, cornet and other 
instruments. 

Aft Courses. ander a graduate of Cooper Institute, N. Y. 

Elocution taught by an experienced teacher. 

Location picturesque and healthful, and removed from 
the harmful influences of a large town. 

Tuition teas. nable. Board may be obtained in Samp- 
son Hall or in clubs at moderate prices. 


Fall Term begins August 28. 
Por circular or illustrated catalogue «address the 


President, 
, BP HM, GALLAGHER, D.D. 


Kent’s Hil) ,jMe. 


'y work in all course: 


Free tuition provided for a 
> number of the most needy students. rentin 
5 — and scare in clubs, at moderate prices. 
to egual privileges, 
xaminations for 
Pp, 8, and Sept. 26, 1894. 
For further ——— address 


Rev. B. P. RAYMOND, President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


The Fall Term of 78th year opens 
September 12, 1894. 


For Catalogue and any information write 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 
New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 


Female College. 








ing at @ A. m., 








A Coeducational — — 


SIX years are covered by t the studies of the CLassio- 
aL Courss: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher Bn- 
glish, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres, 

FOUR years for each of the following courses: Oni- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental Music, 
and Vocal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industria) 
Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Blocution and the Study of Expres. 
sion 


ONE year for the Commercial Department. 


Health, Pure sir, spring water, the best of sanitary ar 
rangements, regular habits, good board, and a Christian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good bealth.; 

Two Hundred Dollars 4 year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 

Fali Term opens Aug. 20, 1804, 

Gm” Send for a Oatalogwe to the President, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 








Tilton, N. i, 
ZION’S ‘HERALD. 
Founded 1828. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 82.50 
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Review of the Week. 





Tuesday, August 7. ; | 

— The Jackson North Polar expedition 
out from Archangel, Russia, for Franz-Josef 
Land, 

— The Pope sends an encyclical to the Brazilian 
bishops urging them to educate the people. 

— Russia will hasten progress on the Siberian 
railroad. 

—Kurino, the new Japanese minister to this 
country, is a graduate of Harvard. 

— The body of Jules Dutreul de Rhins, the 
famous French explorer, found in a river in 
Thibet; as he had been murdered, China must 
indemnify his family. 

— Cotton manufacturers in Fall River decide 
to cut wages 10 per cent., beginning Aug. 20. 

— Emperor William visite Queen Victoria at 
Cowes. 

— The gold reserve falls to $52,000,000. 

Wednesday, August &. 

— Death of Francis H. Underwood, U. 8. Con- 
sul at Leith, Scotland, well known in Boston 
literary circles. 

— The famous frigate “ Constitution" — “Old 
Ironsides””— to be stationed at this port asa 
training ship. 

—Death of Dr. James Strong, the eminent 
professor in Drew Theological Seminary, and 
Biblical scholar. 

—The House caucus decides not to embarrass 
the conferrees on the Tariff bill with instructions. 

— The House Judiciary committee reports ad- 
versely on the bill to enable persous of Japanese 
descent to become citizens of this country. 

— The Evicted Tenants bill passes the House 
of Commons, 

— Two deaths from cholera in Amsterdam. 

— The town of Stowe, Vt., rounds out its first 
century. 


Thursday, August 9. ‘ 

— Sicily shaken by an earthquake; three towns 
destroyed and others damaged; fifty persons re- 
ported killed and many injured. 

— Roman Catholic aims and methods sharply 
criticised by Rev. Madison ©, Peters and others 
at Asbury Grove. 

— Orders given by British authorities to the 
war-ships at Bluefields to act in harmony with 
those of the United States. 

— Japan claims a victory over the Chinese in 
which 6500 of the latter were killed. 

— Fifty anarchists undergoing trial in Paris. 

—The Hungarian government formulates a 
bill to enforce the colonizing of 270,000 gypsies. 


Friday, August 10. 

— A hail storm in Revere causes great damage. 

— Bight lives lost in a railroad wreck near 
Lincoln, Neb. 

—The Salvation Army cruiser “ William 
Booth,” of Toronto, wrecked. 

— At Cripple Oreek, Ool., 321 indictments in 
connection with the recent labor troubles re- 
turned by the grand jary. 

— Coxey’s “army ’’—atout 100 of them —ar- 
rested in Maryland, and sentenced as vagrants 
for three months. 

—The friends of Mr. Moody subscribe over 
$7,000 for an auditorium at Northfield. 

— Two opposing views of Atchison’s financial 
condition submitted, one by Mr. Little, an ex- 
pert accountant, the other by President Rein- 
hart. 


Saturday, August 17. 


— Resignation of J. W. Reinhart, both as pres- 
ident and receiver of the Atchison road. 

— Milwaukee police assailed by an angry mob 
because of the removal of a small-pox patient to 
a hospital in their vicinity. 

— The tax rate for Boston this year fixed at 
$12.80. 

— The railroad calamity near Lincoln, Neb., 
probably caused by train wreckers; the dead 
now number eleven. 


— Lightning kills seven boys under a tree in 
Texas. 


—A Japanese army of 20,000 marching on 
Seoul, Korea; China to put 60,000 men into the 
field; the Japanese fleet suffer defeat in an at- 
tack on Chinese ships at Wei-hai-wei, a Chinese 
fort. 

—Anti-missionary demonstrations at Shuk- 
lung (near Canton) and other places; a Presby- 
terian church destroyed. 

— Gen. Caceres assumes power in Peru, and 
appoints a cabinet. 

— The Prince of Wales visite the U. 8. Cruiser 
“ Chicago.” 

— A coal shaft in Poland wrecked by a gas ex- 
plosion; hundreds of miners cut off from hope 
of safety. 


Monday, August 13. 

— Forty thousand dollars pledged for foreign 
missions at the Christian Alliance camp-meet- 
ing at Old Orchard. 

— Pullman strikers to be evicted this week; 
about 5,000 men, women, and children destitute 
and on the verge of starvation. 

— Death of Dr. Joseph Burnett, of Southboro, 
by a carriage accident; he was formerly presi- 


——ää he founded 
the well- farm.” 


— Over 560 trains handled daily at the Union 
Station in this city—the largest number in 
any railroad station in the world. 

— Acquittal of the thirty men on trial for 
anarehy in Paris. 

— Decision to be reached in caucus today 
upon the Tariff bill. 

— Rains in the West come too late to revive 
the corn crop. 





— — 


Annual Convention of the Epworth League. 


It is hoped and expected that the fifth annual 
convention of the Epworth League, which is to 
be held in Manchester, N. H., October 4and 5, 
will be one of the largest and most enthusiastic 
ever held. It is very desirable, to that end, that 
early application should be made for railroad 
tickets and boarding accommodations, This is 
especially necessary for those Leagues in the 
smaller towns of New England, and those dis- 
tant from Manchester. The president or some 





particular pains to look after this matter. For 
any information address Rev. F. B. Graves, 36 
Bromfield St., Boston. 








The new Epworth M. BE. Church of Norfolk, 
Va., has just placed the order for their organ 
with the Hook & Hastings Co., to be completed 
in the spring with the new edifice. The instru- 
ment will have three manuals and be blown by 
a water motor. The church will enjoy the pos- 
session of the largest instrument in the Middle 
or Southern States south of Philadelphia, as the 
organ is considerably greater in size than that 
furnished by the same house for the M. E. 
Church, South, of Birmingham, Ala.,two years 
ago. 








Photographing Shooting Stars. 

Photography, which has been used for so 
many other purposes, has been employed to 
advantage also in the study and illustration 
of astronomy. The planets and fixed stars 
have been taken by the instrument, and 
Prof. Elkin of Yale is satisfied good results 
may be secured in the attempt to photo- 
graph the shooting stars. Prof. Pickering, 
at the Harvard Observatory, last week, 
Si eh in — 

Ww e 

without the best results. Not more’ 
two or three are given with distinctness 
eno to be . ether the 
rapid motion of the meteor, the light of 
the moon or the condition of the -instru- 
ment rendered the result unsa' is 
not quite certain, Future 
secure more 


ts may 
satisfactory results. pho · 
— 








Death of an Inventor. 

Reynolds T. White, inventor of White’s 
elevated railroad system, was born in South 
Ridge, O., Aug. 18, 1848, and died in Med- 
ford, Aug. 11. Hecame East when nine 
years old and learned the trade of a mill- 
wright and engineer. He became a builder 
in Wareham and Boston. In 1888 he re- 
moved to Medford, where he became a lead- 
ing citizen. For many years he devoted 
much attention to the processes of invention. 


Among the contrivances which interested 
the public was the elevated railroad system 
which bears name. He it as 


the food. 





dent of the Boston Druggists’ Association, and 


selected member of each League should take | 





greatly superior to the Meigs system adopt- 


by our last winter. The dif- 
ference between and White was that 
had a backing 








a large number of Dutch diamond cutters 
has perplexed them. They were informed 
a month ago by the Central Labor Union 
that several diamond cutters from Rotter- 
dam, on contract, were on board the 
steamer “ Moordam.”’ The men, held for 
a few days, were released for lack of evi- 
dence. A week later the Zilver Brothers, 
lapidaries, of Amsterdam, arrived with fif- 
teen cutters. They brought letters of credit 
for $500,000 and announced their intention 
of setting up business in Brooklyn. Soon 
came twenty-five other cutters. No doubt 
all these men were to be 2* by the 
Zilvers, though the authorities failed to 
find evidences of the contract. But the 
search on the other side and many 
immigrants never ote 
em care * disease 
of late, been extreme. North German 
Lloy -American line of 

stations on the 

ngers 

must e ons. Desthon oe at 

hand, baths in needful cases are employed 

— If cho or 

any other enters our ports, it will 
be after running this double gauntlet. 








Tricks of Electricity. 

In Bond Street, East Baltimore, a new 
form of witchcraft, this time in league with 
‘electricity, has appeared. In the house of 
Harris Kotschiniosky are several families of 
tailors who became alarmed one day by the 
bursting forth from the walls of jets of elec- 
tricity. Where the currents came from, no 
one was able to tell, Mrs. K. went to use an 
iron wash bow] on the third floor, when she 
was shocked by an electric flash, and the 
zinc about the bowl began to melt. The 
woman was speechless with fright and ran 
downstairs. Soon the water pipes, charged 
with electricity and constantly emitting 
flame, began to melt. By this time the elec- 
tric movement was visible all over the 
house, but the current was soon cut off, to re- 
appear only after two when the house 
became 8 or © moment the 
water was shut off, the iron pipes became 
red hot and melted. The plumber was em- 
ployed to put in new pipes, which in turn be- 
came the seat of e c action, emitting 
sparks and throwing out jets of flame. No 
explanation of these strange phenomena has 
been made. No one doubts it is a trick of 
electricity, but how and why are beyond the 
hnowledge of those who witnessed the dis- 
play. Electric cars run close to the house 
on both sides and a large number of electric 
light and motor wires run near, but have no 


immediate connection with the house. 


Whether these came in contact, anywhere, 


A Matter of Health 


T costs more to make Royal Baking Powder 
than any other, because its ingredients 
are more highly refined and expensive. 
the Royal is correspondingly purer and 
higher in leavening strength, and of greater 
money value to theconsumer. The difference 
in cost of Royal over the best of the others 
does not equal the difference in leavening 
strength, nor make good the inferior work 
of the cheaper powders, nor remove the 
impurities which such powders leave in 


But 


Where the finest food is required, the 
Royal Baking Powder only can be used. 

Where the question of health is considered, 
no baking powder but Royal can be used 
with safety. All others are shown by official 
analyses to contain lime, ammonia or alum. 


with the water has not been 
tained. The mayeeny of this curious elec. 
tric movement is yet.to be'solved. If the 
facts have been 
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It is a truth not sufficiently reflected on or put 
into practice, that we may everywhere be a par- 
Aaker of the joy of others. It is our privilege 
and duty not only to enter into others’ sorrow, 
but others’ happiness. We are to rejoice with 
them that rejoice, as well as weep with them 
that weep. If we do the latter only and not the 
former, our soul will be too heavily weighted. 
Weare entitled to this compensation. Sympa- 
thy should not be restricted toa s of the 
Oe nay neg 
our ve . 
Doxology should rise to our lips « great many 
times a ay, not Nay our own manifold mer- 
for the b bestowed upon 
our fellow-men. If we are htly attuned to 
praise, the happy family circle that we in 
upon, the successful stroke of legitimate bus- 
iness that we hear about, the career 
of a worthy man of which we read, will call 
—— apaibon pot + ac- 
cess our own b 
Ber aciient, We sh ald ook 


part of true Christ: ould cul. 
ivate it more. 








thing used in making Cleve- 
ing Powder is printed on 


Ev 
land’s 
the label. 






** Pure” and *‘ Sure." 


You know what you are 
when you use Cleveland’s, Kin 











REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON,D.C. 


Grand Encampment of the Knights of 
Pythias of the World. 





The biennial encampment of the Supreme 
Lodge and Grand Encampment of the Knights 
of Pythias of the world will be held at the Na- 
tional Capital, August 27 to September 5. 

For this occasion the Baltimore & Ohio Kail- 
road Co, will sell round trip tickets at reduced 
rates from all points on its lines east of the Ohio 
River, August 23 to 28 inclusive, valid for return 
trip until September 6; a further extension of 
time to September 15 can be secured, provided 
the ticket is deposited with the joint agent at 
Washington, D. C., on or before September 6. 

For full and detailed information, apply or 
write to A. J. Simmons, New England Passen- 
ger Agent, B. & O. R. R., Boston, Mass. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Ferry Beach. 

The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those ocing yee 
air and ozone breezes to recu their ust- 
ed energies. With its long stretches of hard, 
my on its bold — of rocks maki - 4 

sea, inlets and cozy nooks, w 
and green fields, it is justly termed the “ Gar- 
den of Eden,” by all tourists and pleasure seek- 
ers. 

In one of these pleasant, cozy nooks is located 
the Bay Visw ‘House, which has been # popu- 
lar resort for the last fitteen years. 

It is located within three hundred feet of high 

k a unique feature rb 
the velvet green of the lawns with the white 
he beach 


The Bay View is in all its 
aes bar ere) rte ol 
are 








modern ts, with 
abundant supply of pure spring water. Sanite- 
ry conditions perfect and well . 

to Old Orchard . 
* — years a will contin 
0 past, an 
thesameinthe tau.” 
The pro; this o 


prietors take unity of a8- 
suring their old friends 8 Peon of their 
appreciation of many favors in the past, and 
trust by giving their personal attention to the 
comfort of their guests, to continue to receive 
their patronage in the future, as well as to meet 


the a bation of all ro! 
All tore and telegrams asking fot informs 
tion, rates and diagrams, promptly and cheer 


8* } will be made to parties who wish 
ieee Gaal te for a eae of ix or eight 
weeks or longer. 

Address. 


E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietorsjand Owners, 





Saco, Me. 
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